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Compensation 
(On the blindness of the beloved poet, 
the Rev. Father John B. Tabb) 


By John Troland 
FOR us, night’s rueful gathering shade 
The sunset’s radiant picture mars, 
Yet gives for earthly tints that fade 
Heaven’s curtain, jeweled with the stars. 


NoRWICH, Conn, 








The Tempation-Destroyer 

It may be as easy for God to diminish our temp- 
tation as it is for him to add to our strength. And we 
have the right to ask for this way of escape when it is 


in accordance with his will. One who was being 
tempted, and who was mortally afraid of going down 
under the tempation, prayed the Father for help. 
At once the temptation seemed to be nine-tenths re- 
moved ; and for the one-tenth that remained the 
tested one had an abundance of strength to conquer, 
—which he did. The Father knows whether it is 
best for us to be delivered out of temptation or to 
meet and overcome it ; but he never means that we 
shall yield to it. 
x 


Sight in the Darkness 

One who, being pure in heart, has learned to see 
God, cannot be cut off from that sight by any earthly 
darkness. The deeper the darkness, the brighter 
shines God’s presence. This has been notably true 
of many who have lost their human eyesight, as it 
now is of one recently called to bear this test of faith, 
the Rev. John B. Tabb. Father Tabb, as poet and 
Roman Catholic priest, has long been beloved by 
many within and without his-own church. During 
the past sixteen years The Sunday School Times has 
been privileged to publish more than fifty of his 
poems (several of which are given in ‘* Worth Re- 
peating’’ in this issue), and its editors have prized his 
letters and his friendship. He has been fighting an 
incurable eye-disease, but now he accepts blindness 
as inevitable. Yet he bravely courts his new experi- 


ence as God's invitation to see more than he could 
ever see before. His gift of song only rises higher ; 
his love and. good cheer are undaunted, God. has a 
blessing for all of us in this new message from Father 
Tabb, on ‘‘Going Blind,’’ published in The Atlantic 
Monthly : 


** Back to the primal gloom 
Where life began, 
As to my mother’s womb 
Must I a man 
Return : 
Not to be born again, 
But to remain ; 
Ard in the School of Darkness learn 
What mean 
‘The things unseen.’ ’’ 


A 
The Outgo of Real Christianity 


If our Christianity saves only ourselves, it has 
ceased to be Christianity. The only real evidence 
that we are Christians is our interest in bringing others 
to Christ. Some new converts in China are furnish- 
ing this kind of evidence in a way that gives shining 
hope for the speedy evangelization of that land. At 
a recent meeting of the Synod of North China, com- 
prising three enormous provinces, the Chinese pas- 
tors and elders organized a Home Missions Board, and 
two of the pastors were made responsible for the work, 
which is to be begun at once in one of the darkest of 
the many unlighted sections of this Chinese Synod. 
Eight Chinese theological students are engaged in 
the campaign, conducted under one of the native- 
supported pastors. An enthusiastic young American 
missionary on the field writes: ‘‘Thus is the native 


‘church beginning to fight that most insidious temp- 


tation of the Devil—to receive the blessings of the 
gospel, accepting them as a matter of course, 
almost as our due, and failing to pass them on. 


The Dead Sea is dead because it does not give 
out what it gets. The blind fish of Mammoth Cave 
have atrophied eyes because they have not used 
them, We bless God that this movement, inaugurated 
by the Chinese themselves, proves that the native 
church is not dry bones, and that it saves them from 
the curse of blasting that overtook the seven churches 
of Asia, whom, because they did not let their light 
ray out clear and strong into the darkness of heathen- 
ism, God removed out of their place.’ 


x 
Learning to Take Opposition 


No one long wants to oppose the man whom op- 
position never embitters. But the man who tries to 
overcome opposition by showing that he resents it, 
and by hurling himself against it, only builds it up 
the stronger. Keeping sweet in spite of oppositian 
is never a sign of amiable weakness ; only the 
strongest can do it. Therefore such keeping 
sweet is an irresistible attack on the opposition, 
and will convert it to friendliness or agreement 
if anything can. One man who is often right in his 
convictions, and who is able to express them clearly, 
wonders why it is that he has such difficulty in geting 
others to agree with him. The whole trouble lies in 
his undue senstiveness to the disagreement of those 
whom he would convince. The instant they show 
or express a difference of opinion, he ‘‘ flares up,’’ 
and his opportunity and power are gone. Another 
man keeps undisturbed and smiling in the face of disa- 
greement, and wins men to his side in most that he 
has to say. The difference between the two men is 
not in the truth that they present, but in the way 
that they present it. The surer we are that we are 
right, the more important it is that we should not dis- 
honor our message and lose our cause by antagoniz- 
ing those whom we ought to win. 


The Peril and Safety in Life’s Changes 


HERE is always peril in change. The more sud- 
denly the change comes, and the greater it is, 
the more is the danger of hurt resulting. There 

is danger in the ordinary changes of life, trom infancy 
to childhood, from childhood to youth, from youth to 
manhood and womanhood. Many do not make the 
transition safely. There are always things that must 
be left behind, as each period is abandoned for the 
one that succeeds it, The mother does not like tosee 
her boy lose his curls, and his boyish looks and ways. 
She wishes she could keep her baby always. Yet it 
would be a sad thing if he retained through life his 
childish manners, his immature development, his 
baby ways, The transition must be made, and there 
is not meant to be any loss in it, but gain. As the 
blossom fades and falls off, but leaves its secret of life 
behind for the beginning of the fruit, so the change 
from boyhood is not intended to be the losing of any- 
thing, but a growth, an unfolding, a development. 


The true avails ef childish sweetness and beauty stay 


in the heart and life of youth, and become its strength. 
But there is always danger in the transition, and not 
always is it safely passed. Careers are wrecked in the 
formative periods. It is the mission of the ideal home 
to meet this danger by being in every way a wholesome 
place for children to grow up in, a place of love, of joy, 
and of cheer, not of over-kindness or over-indulgence, 
not of forcing processes or excessive stimulation, not of 
dulness, dreariness, or lack of vitalizing and energiz- 
ing influences, The true education in this critical 
period is that which insures wholesome outcome, de- 
veloping into richer, stronger, more beautiful life. 
There is peril also in the changes that come through 





life's experiences, The impression prevails that pain 
and sorrow, for example, are always beneficent. It 
is admitted that there is danger in unbroken prosper- 
ity, in a life without cross or trial, and somehow it is 
widely believed that trouble always brings blessing, 
that at least it is a safe condition. Yet suffering does 
not always make people better, sweeter in spirit, more 
patient, more heavenly-minded. True, the hard things 
of life are meant to be disciplinary. Disappointments 
should teach us to accept God’s appointments. We 
should always be better for affliction. But not always 
are these results realized. Sickness sometimes makes 
people discontented, impatient, exacting, selfish, 
Pain sometimes brings out, not the best, but the worst 
in one’s nature. Loss sometimes proves loss indeed, 
leaving nothing in its place, Grief makes some peo- 
ple bitter. 

Thus the experience of trouble always has its perils. 
The deep waters of sorrow have their hidden rocks, 
and there is no chart which marks them. At no time 
do we need the divine guidance more than when we 
are passing through sore trials. The only safe way 
is to commit ourselves to the heavenly guardianship. 
Then no trouble can harm us. The fiercest storms 
cannot injure us when we are beneath God's shelter- 
ing care. 

** God plants us where we grow. 

It is not that because a bud is bern 

At a wild brier’s end, full in the wild beast’s way, 

We ought to pluck and put it out of reach on the oak 

tree-top.’’ 

Only the other day a little family endured the peril- 
ous experience of suddenly passing out of prosperous 
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circumstances into poverty. 
all the comforts of a beautiful | Money had 
been abundant. No want was ungratified. The 
father was in successful business. The mother was 
free from care. The only daughter was at a boarding- 
school. Then the father, not content with a good, 
regular business, tried speculation. For a time he 
was successful, and his success lured him on. _ Fail- 
ing in some ventures, hoping to win back what he 
had lost, he invested more, and lost more, until all he 
had was gone. The beautiful home had to be given 
up, the daughter was recalled from school and began 
seeking a position in which she could become a bread- 
winner, 

All this is pathetic enough, but is not the worst of 
it. Many people are always poor, with experiences 
of want, self-denial and hardship all their days, who 
yet live sweetly, beautifully and nobly through it all. 
They have never known any other condition. The 
best things in their lives are the fruits of privation, 
toil, and pressing need. But all is different with this 
family. They had always been used to luxury, and 
this made it very hard for them to accept the bareness 
of their new condition. They had been accustomed 
to a good social position, and that is now gone—they 
have removed from their old neighborhood and are 


had been enjoying 


living on a plain, quiet street. People probably just 


as good as they are live all about them, and are very 
happy, because they have always been familiar with 
poverty’s cot and poverty’s fare, There is no dis- 
honor in living m such circumstances, 


** Poverty bought our iittle lot, 
Flooded with daisy blooms ; 
Poverty built our little cot, 
And furnished all its rooms ; 


** Vet Peace leans over Labor’s chair, 
oys at the fireside throng, 
While up and down, on Poverty’s stair, 
Love sings the whole day long.’’ 


But with this family all is different,—they have not 
been used to being poor and they are being hurt in 
the experience. They are discouraged. The mother 
gives way to her feeling of discontent, and no longer 
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has her old cheerfulness and sweet kindliness. The 
father has succumbed to defeat. The daughter, un- 
used to responsibility, untrained for work and for en- 
durance, finds it hard to face life as a a working girl. 
She is willing enough to take up her burden, but it is 
not going to be easy for her to get the tion, 


It is evident that there are dangers for her in this ex- — 


perience. It will not be easy for her to pass through 
it without losing something of the beauty, the sim- 
plicity, the charm of her life. The roughness of the 
world may hurt the bloom of her life and rob her of 
somewhat of the brightness of girlhood. 

So the problem of passing through a- change like 
this is'a very serious one. But it is possible to meet 
the experience successfully. Burdens, if accepted 
cheerfully and borne heroically, become a help, not a 
hindrance. The trials of life all have in them their 
opportunity for learning new lessons, gaining new 
strength, reaching new heights. All life is meant 
to be disciplinary. It is God's intention that each 
event and experience shall make us better, more 
beautiful in character, better. fitted for the work of 
life. Weare always at school. It is not the divine 
will that anything that comes into our experience shall 
do us harm, shall spoil our life, or shall prove a hin- 
drance to our real progress, Flowers grow under the 
snow in the late winter, unhurt by the cold and ice. 
The beautiful thirgs of life may be kept gentle and 
sweet, under the shelter of divine love, through even 
the hardest experiences, 

The real object of life is not to avoid hard and un- 
pleasant experiences, surprises of sorrow, trying things, 
vicissitudes in circumstances, but, in whatever changes 
or trials may come, to be divinely led, preserved from 
mistakes and follies, guarded from evil, and brought 
out into better, more beautiful life. Then the changes 
will prove to be parts of God's plan of love for our 





lives. The accidents of the common days will become 


links in the chain of providence: 

When we put our perplexing circumstances, what- 
ever they are, into the hands of God, to be untangled 
by him and then ordered and directed in his wise way 
of love, we have nothing to do in the matter but our 
simple duty hour by hour. In God’s own good time 


and blessing, beauty and good will come. 





How to Make Sure 
of Answered Prayers 


God nowhere promises to reduce prayer to the 
low level of being a means of getting whatever we 
want. He intends it to be an infinitely richer privi- 
lege than that. Prayer is our opportunity of coming 
to know God's will: of making his will our own, 
our wills his. If we ‘get’’ his will for our own 
in answer to any prayer, that prayer has been an- 
swered,—even though that answer is ten thousand 
times better than the one we had hoped for. This must 
be borne in mind by the Michigan reader who writes : 


Your remarks on the prayer-for-rain question proposed by a 
Virginian suggests another. You quote the words of Jesus: 
** Whatsoever ye shall in my name, that will I do,"’ and 
comment: "To pray in Christ's name does not mean simply 
to speak his name as we pray. ‘Name’ in the Bible means 
person, being, ee eee vastly deeper than the 
mere label-significance that it has with us," etc. 

In that you are right. The mere saying of ‘‘for Jesus’ 
sake"’ ia connection with pe hed may be a misfit. But an- 
other question rises. Paul knew what it is to pray in the 
name of Christ ; why did he not do so in relation to his thorn 
in the flesh? ‘To be sure, he received an answer: ‘‘ My grace 
is sufficient for thee"’ ; but was that according to the promise, 
** that [the thing asked for] will I do?’’ Then there is another 
promise bearing on the same matter: “‘ If ye abide in me, and 
my words abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will and it shall be 
done unto you." It looks as:if Paul did not meet the condi- 
tions when he prayed for the removal of the thorn ; and if he 
failed, what hope is there for less consecrated men ? 


But Paul dd meet the conditions of true prayer ; and 
his prayer was a success, not a failure. He did exactly 
what it was suggested, in the editorial comments to 
which the Michigan reader refers, we must do in true 
prayer: ‘‘ offer our prayer with the unspoken pledge to 
God, ‘I believe this for which I ask is Christ's will 
for me ; if é# is not, J ask thee not to grant it.’"’ That 
Paul prayed in this spirit we cannot doubt, knowing 
what we do of him. The promise is that whatever is 
asked for in Christ's name—that is, whatever is in 
accordance with Christ's will for us—will be done. 
‘‘In my name’’ qualifies the ‘‘whatever’’ as well as 
the ‘‘ask’’; the thing asked for, as well as the man- 
‘ner of asking and the person who asks, must be in 
Christ's name,—that is, must be of Christ, and in ac- 





cordance with his will for us. So of the other form of 
the promise, —‘‘ if ye abide in me, and my words abide 
in you, ask whatsoever ye will.’’ Whenever you so 
abide in Christ, and his words in you, that your will 
is Christ's will as to the thing asked for, that thing will 
be done. God is not going to be so unloving as to give 
a child of his something asked for that is not ‘‘in 
Christ's name,’’ not one with Christ's purposes, and 
that therefore would be harmful. Christ never prom- 
ised any such unloving, unblessed answers to prayer. 
Paul's prayer was blessedly answered, as ours will be 
if we pray in Paul's way. 

Here is another instance of faith tested by unex- 
pected answers to prayer, not dating as far back as 
Paul’s day. A representative of the United States 
Government in the West Indies writes to the Editor : 


A word as to prayer and its answer. Down herein Curacao 
we had four years absolutely without a field-crop ; every crop 
dried up for want of rain. Meantime we went to work, gov- 
ernment and people, under a commissioner sent out from 
Holland, and built a large number of dams to hold the water 
when it shouldcome. ‘Then we prayed for rain ; in synagogue, 
in cathedral, in church, and in the home, And what do you 
think the Lord did? _ 

In October, 1906, he sent seventeen inches of rain in as many 
days, twenty-three for the month ; five for November, and ten 
for December. Nearly all the dams were washed away with 
the flood’s first outpour, in one night. We ae acrop that 
winter, for our crops mature in February and March ; but the 
rain stopped, and last winter there was no crop again. And 
the first eight months of 1908 have given us but 4.5 inches of 
rain. 

Shall we still pray? The impious among us laugh and 
mock, and say that he is a fool who now God for rain. 
Some few of us, nevertheless, still insist that God reigns, even 
if it does not rain when we would have it. ‘The big rain had 
at least moisture in it to send the roots of our faith out wider 
and.down deeper than ever. God denied the thing we asked ; 
he sent us something not merely ‘‘just as good,’’ he sent us 
something better. Faith in God is surely better than crops. 
We are praying still,—Jew, Catholic, and Protestant ; and that 
although the fool on this hand and on that cries out, ‘‘ ‘There is 
no God."’ 


There is answered prayer for you! And the answer 
is richer and better than anything that was asked for, to 
those whose faith has been watered and strengthened 
as has that of the sturdy Christian who sends this 
letter. God always has something better than we ask 


‘development. 
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for, ready and waiting ; and God always sends some- 
thing better than we ask for. But not all are 
to receive it 


Misrepresenting Christ by 
Looking Inward 

Many earnest souls suffer and brood over their 
obvious failure to attain to the high standard of char- 
acter that they long for, and in that very suffering and 
brooding they defeat God’s plan for their spiritual 
This seems to be the experience of a 
troubled Christian in Pennsylvania, who seeks help 
in the following appeal : 


I have been for many years a professing Christian. The 
last two or three years I have been seeking a higher plane of 
Christian living. My failure to realize my ee has 
made me in my home somewhat moody and silent, so much 
so that my wife ome 3 make her nervous by my quietness. 
The fact that my re igion does not apparently attract any one 
to a religious life adds additional mental burden, and fills my 
mind with conflicting — I don’t think there is any- 
thing I would not do in order to possess a genuine religious 
experience.. 1 am a Sunday-school teacher, and pray much, 
and study God's Word ; but my re’ seems to be an arti- 
ficial product in which God has no concern, What do 
I lack? Oris it a question of time? Shall I keep on as I 
wae eee doing, and wait God's time when he shall make his 
will clear 


No one ever helped others by thinking chiefly 
about himself. Many a one makes the mistake of 
centering his attention so persistently on himself and 
his failure to be what he thinks he ought to be that 
he is incapacitated for serving his fellows as God 
wants him todo, Itis a positive duty to be attract- 
ive to one’s fellow-men,—even to one’s wife and chil- 
dren. We can never be thus attractive unless we 
give them a great deal bigger place in our thoughts 
and interests than we give ourselves. If this troubled 
Pennsylvania inquirer, for example, should devote 
one entire day to making life sunshiny for every one 


_ in his home, by doing unexpected services of love for 


them, the probability is that they would decide that 
his Christianity was becoming much more attractive, 


and he, in turn, would probably begin’ to find-‘more. 


joy in it himself. 

And what does the inquirer mean by the ‘gen- 
uine religious experience’’ that he craves? There is 
nothing said in the.Bible about possessing a religious 
experience. But there is a great deal said there about 
possessing Christ, and letting Christ possess us, and 
then doing Christ's will by turning everlastingly away 
from self and living only and always for others, That 
is the only Scriptural way of attaining’ to a higher 
plane of Christian living. This earnest Christian in- 
quirer seems to be in danger of substituting his feel- 
ings for his. duty, thereby depriving himself of the 
very feelings he longs for and is entitled to ; for right 
feeling comes only to those -who stop thinking about 
their feelings, and who live in the unselfish, loving 
service of others whether they feel right or not. This 
is the only way to be lovable, as Jesus was lovable ; 
and it is a duty to be lovable. Our ‘‘religion’’ is 
that which binds us to God ; but the only way to let 
God form and tighten the bonds between himself and 
us is to spend ourselves for his creatures now and 
here on earth. Bible study and prayer are good ; but 
they are worthless without this living and doing for 
others. Wecan never de what we want to be, nor 
what God would have us be, until we stop thinking 
about what we are, and, having committed ourselves 
to the Saviour, in his strength do his will by bringing 
love and cheer and the gospel daily to those near us. 
That is the only religious experience we have any 
right to be concerned about. 


al 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


E THANK thee, Heavenly Father, that thou hast not 
withdrawn thy presence and power from this church. 
We praise thee for the grace that has touched the 
hearts of these thy young servants,-constraining them to dedi- 
cate themselves to thee, to yield their hearts and lives to thy 
control, and to ask admission to the number of thy professed 
followers. Grant to them, and to us all, at this holy hour, 
fresh gifts of thy Holy Spirit, that we may severally make and 
renew our vows to thee from the heart. Feed us this day on 
the bread of life, that we may become more like our Lord 
Jesus. Grant us the grace of a new resolve to be faithful. May 
these new members of the church prove a blessing to us, and 
we to them, and all of us to those around us. ... Pour out thy 
Spirit now for cleansing with the Word, according to thy 
promise. ... Let not our use of thine appointed ordinances 
degenerate into empty form. Grant us that renewal and 
strengthening of our spiritual life here symbolized. Put mean- 
irig and power into all our worship. “ 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 18 (2Sam. 9) 








King for a Year 


HERE was a land far, far away, where the custem. 
prevailed of selecting a new king every year. He 
was not chosen for his wealth or his wisdom, 

but quite at random, of the lowliest social ranks, The 
method of his election was in this wise: - ; 

When the term of the monarch was about to ex- 
pire, the counselors of state were ordered to travel 
until they met a beggar in rags, who had not a penny 
to call his own. This beggar they would greet very 
kindly, and would offer him a drink containing some 
powerful drug to cause sleep. In his sleep they 
would capture him and take him to their own coun- 
try, where they would strip him of his tattered gar- 
ments, bathe and shave him, and, after anointing him 
with the most costly oils and delicate perfumes, would 
then take him to the palace and put him into a mag- 
nificently gilded and bejeweled bed, as befits one 
of regal rank. He would sleep thus, undisturbed, 
for fully three days, all the while unconscious of what 
was happening. 

Guards were appointed at every gate to watch 
him as he slept, and all the princes and high dig- 
nitaries of the kingdom would be alert to wait upon 
him and to do his bidding when he awoke... Then 
all, the servants and officials would appear before 
him,-and, bending low; beg him to -issue ‘his com- 
mands. -At this the captured beggar would be quite 
lost.in wonder and amazement, and would ask him 
himself, .‘* Who.am_I, a beggar, or a king? - How do 
I. come hither in. this beautiful bed, all of gold, and 
how is it, that I am surrounded on every side by 
countless slaves and servants, who are anxious to do 
as I command? Surely I was a penniless man, who 
begged his bread from door to door, and now am I 
really a king? Then it was only a bad dream, after 
all, and l am a mighty monarch, and will remain so !’’ 

Now it was the custom of the country to elect a 
new king at the termination of every year, and they 
would then give the old king a sleeping potion, take 
off his royal robes, and put on the rags he had worn 
before he became king. Then they would lead him 
back to the same spot where a year ago they-had 
found him begging. There they would let him lie, 
and go away. When heawoke he would look around 
him, all dazed, and ask : ‘* Where am I? Was I not 
a king ?’’ And then he would say : ‘* Well, I suppose 
I was a beggar, and am still a beggar, and that I ever 
was a king was only a dream !’’ 

It happened once that a king was chosen who was 
wiser than those preceding him. He was mindful of 
his humble origin, and knew that, though he was all- 
powerful now; his term of office would be brief. He 
thought to himself ;: ‘I was a beggar, and now I am 
a king; surely this is not a dream, it is the truth.’’ 

When. he awoke from his first sleep of three days 
and saw the numerous retinue around him, he un- 
derstood at once what had befallen him, ‘but re- 
frained from questioning any one for a long time. 
One day he determined to learn the truth ; he retired 
into his private chamber, called for his prime minis- 
ter, and said, ‘* Behold I am a mighty king, with 
countless treasures at my command ; I wish to know 
how it is that I am here. I have been a beggar all 
my life, and I bid you, under penalty of death, to re- 
veal to me the secret of my present good fortune. If 
you swear to tell me the whole truth, I shall make 
you great and powerful in the land ; if you hide any- 
thing from me, be it ever so- trivial, you will have to 
pay for your mistake with your life !"’ 

Seeing that the king was in earnest, and that it would 
be useless to deceive him, the prime minister swore to 
tell him all. ‘And now,’’ said he, after relating to 
the king the manner of his election, ‘‘the year will 
soon be over, and thea thou wilt be deposed. A sleep- 
ing draught will be given thee, and during thy sleep the 
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costly garments Which thou wearest will be taken from 
thee,-and, dressed in the old rags thou didst wear when 
a beggar, thou wilt be taken to the very place whence 
thou wast led away a year ago, without a penny to 
remind thee of thy former exalted station. To prove 
the truth of what I am saying, open the rooms of the 
palace, and-look in all the treasure-chambers for the 
rags thou once didst wear ; they are carefully pre- 
served in a room to which thou hast no access. To 
all the other rooms thou hast the lock and key, but 
there is one room known only to me, and the key is 
in my possession.”’ 

The prime minister then led the king to the secret 
chamber, and when the king saw his former clothes, 
so tattered and torn, he immediately recognized them, 
and knew that it was no dream,—his having been a 
beggar. 

The monarch said not a word, but made up his mind 
to use the remaining term of his office to advantage. 
He rewarded his faithful minister by giving him many 
valuable lands and countless treasure, and appointed 
him overseer of his kingdom. For himself he pur- 
chased large estates in the land whence he came, and 
sent all his property and valuables gradually thither, 
knowing that very soon he would be dispossessed. He 
bought a large number of slaves, and commanded them 
to be at the exact place where he was to be left alone 
when the year had expired. Thus he made every 
possible provision for the future, and amassed a great 
fortune, more than sufficient: for himself and family 
for a lifetime. Ft 3 

When the year was up they gave him the usual 
drink containing the drug, and while he slept they 
stripped him of his robe and crown, clothed him 
again in his old rags, and left him at the spot where 
they found him a year before. When he awoke 
he found himself surrounded by thousands of serv- 
ants, who had everything ip readiness, as he ‘had or- 
dered ; they conducted him to his own palace, which 
he caused to be built while he was yet king, and there 
he found all the treasure which he transferred from 
his former castle.’ He lived in comfort ever afterward. 


% 
Man’s Three Friends 


NCE upon a time there lived a man who had 
three good friends, —that is, they all professed 
to love him in an equal degree. One was his 

bosom friend, to whom he confided every desire of his 
heart ; the other stood next in his affections ; and 
the third, toward whom he never manifested much 
tenderness, and of whose worth he seemed skeptical, 
though he did not receive the same measure of love as 
the others, proved to be the most loyal of the three. 

It happened once that a messenger from the king 
arrived at the man’s house, bidding him to come at 
once before his master. The man was very much 
terrified upon receiving this unexpected: summons, 
and feared that it boded ill. Not having enough 
courage to go alone, he called upon his bosom 
friend to accompany him. The man upon whose 
devotion he had reckoned forsook him in his need, 
and curtly refused the request. Sorely disappointed, 
he asked his second friend to do him this service. 
The man, after considerable hesitation, consented 
to escort him as far as the palace gate, but no farther. 
In his distress, he unwillingly turned to his third 
friend, whom he had neglected, and whose sincerity 
he had all along doubted. As soon as this loyal man 
heard of his friend’s misgivings, he arrayed himself 
in his best garments and cheerfully volunteered to 
accompany his friend to the king, in whose presence 
he pleaded eloquently in his behalf on learning the 
reason of the summons. 

Thus it is with man in the world. He has three 
friends : One is money, the other his family, and the 
third his good deeds. The first two he honors with 


his consideration ; with the third he concerns himself 
but little, or not at all, ‘‘The King’’ is the King of 
kings, blessed be he ; ‘‘the messenger’’ is the Angel 
of Death, sent by God to summon man’s soul when 
he: is least prepared to die. Gold, his best friend, 
cannot go along with him beyond the grave to plead 
his cause before the King of kings ; he has to leave 
all he has behind. His second friend, his Family, can 
only accompany him to the grave; they weep and 
lament, but cannot go farther ; they avail him nothing 
in the day of judgment. But his most loyal friend, 
Good Deeds, goes with him, pleads for him, and 
wins him redemption before the throne of justice, for 
is it not written, ‘‘And thy righteousness shall go 
before thee’’ ? nl 


“All Is for the Best”’ 


HERE was a man whose name was ‘‘All is for 
the Best,’’ because it was his custom to praise 
God for whatever he received at his hands ; 
come good or ill, he would be content, and say: ‘* All 
is for the best !’’ Once he was the bearer of a gift to 
the king, in behalf of the community wherein he 
dwelt, —a casket containing rare precious stones. He 
journeyed through the woods, and when night fell, he 
lay down and was soon asleep. 

Now he had been followed during all that day by 
robbers, though he was not aware of it, and as soon 
as they were certain that he slept, they opened 
the casket, took the treasure it contained to them- 
selves, and filled it up with dust. The pious mes- 
senger awoke in the morning and opened the box to 
see if its contents were safe. Finding nothing but 
dust therein, he said : ‘‘God be praised ; this too is 
for the best.’’ 

Not at all disturbed by his startling discovery, he 
continued on his way and, arriving at the palace, 
presented the casket to the. king. The monarch 
opened it and when he saw that it was filled with dust, 
he grew very angry and exclaimed : ‘‘Is this a jest, or 
do the wretched Jews who sent you wish to scoff at 
me ?’’ 

At this critical juncture Elijah the Prophet, who 
always appears when his help is needed most, came 
forward in disguise and said: ‘‘Be not so hasty to 
judge, O king, and know that the box containeth a 
treasure whose worth is beyond computation. The 
dust thou despisest is from the grave of Abraham, our 
Father, and its virtue may be tested. If it is scattered 
on the ground, it will change into swords and arrows 
which are much needed in thy kingdoin."’ 

The king threw some dust on the ground and behold! 
it was changed into weapons of warfare, as the Prophet 
had declared. He was so pleased with this miracle 
that he caused the bearer of the casket to be laden 
with rich gifts, the empty box to be refilled with 
precious stones, and the messenger was escorted be- 
yond the city gates with much pomp and ceremony, 
assured of the tavor of the king for himself and his 
people. 

He started again for home, and toward evening 
arrived at the place where he had been robbed: The 
thieves were all there in disguise, and eagerly asked 
him whence he obtained the casket full of precious 
stones. ‘‘From the king,’’ replied the trusty mes- 
senger. ‘‘ He was so pleased with the dust I brought 
him that he showered all sorts of things upon me.’’ 
At this the robbers opened their eyes wide, and, after 
he had departed, made all haste to gather a large 
quantity of dust. This they put into a cart and 
brought it to the king saying: ‘‘ We greet thee, O 
king, and ask thee to accept this modest gift from us. 
This is the same dust of which the Jew brought only 
a meagre’ specimen.’’ The king, wishing to test its 
wonderful power, scattered some about him, as before, 
but no such transformation took place. In terrible 
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wrath the 

ye wish to mock me ?~ Away with them, and let them 

die at once.”"’ The thieves were led away, according 

to the commands of the and executed. ‘The 

pious messenger, hearing of 

mured ; ‘‘ This too is for the best !’’ 
New Yorx Ciry. 


a 
The Unsmashed Violin 


By Ephraim Weber 


YOUNG man left a remote frontier for the cities 
and the violin. His loved ones expostulated. 
He well knew the cost to master his instrument, 
but went faithfully forward. However, after consider- 
able progress, he flinched at the homelessness apd 
vagabond touch which would long beset him in his 
new career, and grieving sorely at the tribulations of 
high aspirations and the misconstitution of society, he 
wrote home, ‘* Well then, I'Il go back to be a hum- 
drum farmer—and smash my violin.’’ After weeks 
of renunciation and anguish he wrote again, ‘I'm 
coming, but I'll not smash my violin. What's the 
use of pouting because the universe won't dance when 
you whistle ?"’ 

The higher education can be had at college, but 
this is how the highest is got. To attempt something 
difficult—with success or failure—amid the tremend- 
ous realities, brings revelations. The outlook to which 
our friend had attained in his second letter will man 
him all his life. He underwent cosmic adjustment, 
rising to the Psalmist’s ‘‘ large place,’’ where, in the 
light of reconciliation, careers and details seem as 


king tried.out : ‘* Ye miserable slaves, do - 


ir punishment, mur- 
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ing shadows that pass when the sunsets. To_ 

see that his former attitude was pouting, and that it 
woe the universe and its Author he_had been pouting 

at, put the ‘seed of a tiew character into his "being 
Back to the plow he went with a stalwart grace, 
to face any fact in God’s economy. And now, never 
a glimpse of his violin makes him cynical for a mo- 
ment : having yielded himself to «‘ the of ne te perl 
he has the health of the firmament in his mood. - 
the silent summer twilights he plays tunes—‘‘to saa 
auspicious trend of things,’’ as he. puts it, and even 
his weary horses sometimes plod up ‘to hear, The 
trail leading to his virgin homestead is well beaten, 
for always when a man, in, his own way, learns to love 
God, his neighbors make easy excuses for his contact. 

What a sovereign cure’ were such an experience for 
people who omagh, their reverence! Not meaning 
downright iniquitous fellows, but rather refined per- 
sons who half-consciously nurse a puling lethargy be- 
cause their earlier hopes have withered in the weather 
of the twenties, Or, as a Canadian shack bachelor has 
it, ‘* They give a standing invitation to one’s pity on 
account of failing to get their lives emulsified to a 
bowl of syllabub and a lotus zephyr."’ 

All the cynics have demolished their violins, too, 
and before they can front the elements they will have 
to mend them. Their first move is to make worship 
possible, 

If we look long and reverently at things as they. 
are, not as we would have them be, it will clear the 
mirage out of our eye, and we shall begin to notice 
that, deep down and kigh up, things are as we would 
have them be ; so that, largely, we shall like the way 
life behaves itself, 


Dipsspury, ALBERTA, CANADA. 





The Bible in the 
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Puritan Church 


Author of ‘‘ Child Life in Colonial Days,”’ 
** Stage Coach and Tavern Days,” etc. 








HE study of the regard of the Puritan for his Bible 
has been to me a study of wonderful interest. 
His attitude was one of strange contradictions 

and apparent anomalies, and I cannot now under- 
stand what train of. thought or. power of reason could 
have led him to certain assertions that he made, and 
some attitudes that he took. 

When New England was settled the English peo- 
ple had not wholly lost the glorious light and the 
inspiration which shone over them through the gift to 
them of the freedom of the Scriptures. They had not 
had the Bible long enough to grow wholly wonted to 
the wonder of their freedom ; they were still irradiated 
in their spiritual life with a light that never was on 
sea or land. -Notonly was the Bible revered by them 
as the word of God, but it was what may be termed, 
for want of a better expression, a popular book. 
Everywhere vast multitudes resorted eagerly ‘‘to the 
hearing thereof when they could get any that had an 
audible voice to read to them.'’ The Bible was read 
constantly in the churches, while the Genevan Bibles 
were of a size and price that permitted them to enter 
humble homes, and become thereby part of English 
home-life, 

This vast popularity of the ‘Bible did not come 
wholly fron an interest in religion ; the family in the 
home, and the great crowd in St. Paul's thereby had 
opened to them as well the delights of literature. It 
is impossible for us to whom the Bible has been our 
everyday life from our first infancy to estimate what 
it would mean if we heard it now for the first time 
when we were full-grown, when we knew no other 
books. Every element of adventure, of rich interest ; 
the inspiration of the prophets ; visions and legends, 
were suddenly revealed to these English folk through 
this Bible-reading. One proof of the vast influence 
it had is shown in our common English speech ; and 
one of the noble effects of the constant association of 
the Bible with New England Christians is the fact 
that in New England, as shown ‘in literature and in 
private correspondence, biblical terms and forms of 
speech have lingered till our own day to a surprising 
extent, It had a vast moral as well as religious influ- 
ence. The historian Green says that the whole moral 
effect produced to-day by religious essays, tracts, 
newspapers, sermons, and mission reports was then 
produced by the Bible alone. 


One of a series of several peeere by this widely-known and 

charming writer on New gland manners and customs in 
oPonial times. A concluding paper will take up ‘*‘ Puritan 
reachers.”’ 
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The letters.and pe wniteen by the first, chgoni- 
clers of colonial life, the accounts of Winthrop,. of 
Bradford, of Eliot, show far more plainly even than 
do the sernions of the ‘preachers the intense love which 
was still felt for the Bible. Judge Samuel Sewall, in 
his diary, gives evidence that.this love had not, waned 
in his household after New aaeene had been settled 
for over a century. 

It-is a favorite assertion of writers upon New Eng- 
land history and the history. of. Puritanism ‘‘ that 
Scripture reading was never known in the New Eng- 
land meeting-houses,"’ This is not true, though it is 
true that for a short period such reading was rare. In 
the meetings of the first colonists, the Bible was ever 
read and carefully expounded,’ Boston's greatest 
Puritan, John Cotton, pronounced ‘‘ the redding of the 
Word in a Christian assembly an ordinance of God, 
while the expounding and applying them by the spir- 
itual gifts of ministers is another ordinance.’’ Thomas 
Lechford, in his ‘‘ Newes from New England,"’ says 
of public worship in Salem and Boston, ‘‘ The Teacher 
readeth and expoundeth a Chapter.’’ For some reason 
soon after this date the exposition and Bible reading 
was deemed undesirable. Perhaps because the expo- 
sition had proved over-long, or dull, or in cases had 
been somewhat illiterate. - And at a later day a dis- 
approval sprung up of reading the Bible without any 
exposition, and it was called ‘‘dumb-reading.’’ This 
is one of the strange anomalies I referred to. Oddly 
enough it was held to be too closely allied to the forms 
of the Church of England. The more narrow of the 
Puritans called it ‘‘a said service,’’ ‘‘a vain bab- 
bling,’’ ‘* papistical mummery,"’ ‘‘ imposed observ- 
ance,’* ‘* stinted word,’’ and other hard names. 

There were doubtless those who approved, but 
yielded. For the Cambridge Platform, 1680, affirmed 
that the reading of Scriptures was a part of religious 
worship. 

The congregation of the Brattle Street Church in 
Boston sent out what was called a Manifesto, and one 
clause ran: ‘‘ We judge it most suitable and conve- 
nient that in our Publick Worship some part of the 
Holy Scripture be read at his discretion.’’ And when 
they sent across seas to England for a minister, this 
congregation sent him word that they proposed to 
have Bible reading ‘‘ which is not practiced in other 
Churches in New England.’’ Naturally this mani- 
festo called forth ample rebuke and comment, This 
was in 1699, and the Brattle Street Church persisted, 
and apparently other churches quietly followed, but 
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slowly. It was not till 1737 taat the Old South Church 
in Boston re-established Bible-readi os hy part-of-the: 


service, The pechany Sore v in 1790, that. 


‘the minister read the ible every Lord's Day in the. 


service, and in Framingham the same order was given 
in'1792. 

The gift of handsome Bibles to churches in many 
cases was associated with the 
read at the public services. late as 1810 there’ 
were some churches that still disapproved, and did 
not have the Bible read at public worship. 

Possibly some of the copies of the Bible sent to the 
new world had been distressing to the colonists, for 
many of the Bibles of the day were imperfect in trans- 
lation and full of printers’ errors, The well-known 
‘* Wicked Bible’’ was a strking example of these poor 
editions. Another edition, printed in- 1653, gave 
Paul's words as, ‘* Know ye not‘ that the unrighteous 
shall inherit the kingdom of heaven.’ 

Another reason for hesitation -as to illiterate or un- 
balanced exposition of the meaning of the Bible came 
to the preachers and leaders in the Puritan church 
through the annoyance caused them by Anne Hutchin- 
son and other Bible expounders of her ilk. - 

But the reading of the Bible in private never ceased. 
It was read in the hour of family worship, and it was 
read in the closet. Many an old almanac or diary 
have I seen with detailed records of Bible reading. 
Even young children of ten and twelve had read it 
entirely through, and grown persons had read it many 
times. Such diaries as that of Ezra Stiles (recently 
published), the President of Yale College, gives the 
dates of the readings of his family.. There was a 
certain rule, just so many chapters each day and an 
added number on Sunday, by which the reading could 
be accomplished in ten months. 

It has been said of the Puritan that he was a Scrip- 
turist with all his heart. He constantly read his Bible 
to discover general principles to rule his life, but more 
eagerly still did he search for literal commands, if 
he could not find them in exact expressions, his 
ever-stimulated spiritual imagination found them in 
astonishing interpretations of both the Pauline and 
the Mosaic record. The letters of Winthrop and his 
friends, the solemn and ever-recurring thought of 
Sewall to the symbol of the drying up of the river 
Euphrates, the mystic’ expressions in old sermons, 
prove , the : passionate longing . for. exact, lay, ang: Por 
es i 
‘Very religious ‘people also consulted the Bible as 
an oracle. They believed that whenever they needed 
special guidance or support, whether in spiritual or 
temporal affairs, by opening the Bible at random 
some text would be found applicable and instructive 
to their case. And of course this proved true, through 
the willing heart and trusting confidence of the reader, 
as.well as from the wondrous and deep significance 
of the: Word. 

Children at that day committed Bible texts to mem- 
ory in astonishing numbers, . Memorizing of anything 
is discouraged on general principles by some teachers 
to-day ; but nothing can make up to a child what he 
loses if he fails to memorize certain portions of the 
Bible. Setting aside any question as to the impor- 
tance of such memorizing as a religious and spiritual 
influence, he loses the wonderful impress made on his 
everyday speech, 

It was natural that the Puritan should take God’s 
Word for shaping out the constitution: of his common- 
wealth for his ‘‘theocrasie.’’ I scarcely know where 
he could have discovered another source to draw 
from. The Puritan rulers and preachers found the 
material for this constitution in the Jewish, not in the 
Christian Scriptures ; for in the Mosaic code were 
ample formularies of government, and there were none 
in the Holy Oracles of the apostles’ age. And the 
Puritan fathers argued that in the history of men’s 
affairs in the Old Testament they had the richest fund 
of counsel by which to administer their own affairs. 

The colonial statute book which they formed 
abounds in Scripture texts and references given in the 
nature of precedents to affirm each statute ; and wide 
margins were left in inscribing these laws for the in- 
sertion of these texts. 

Absolute confidence in the Bible was shown in the 
first church covenant made in New England, that ex- 
quisitely simple and noble govenant, made by a few 
devout men and women, a covenant without doc- 


trine or creed. Read it with reverence and ponder 


on it: 

‘¢We covenant with the Lord, and One with An- 
other, and we do bind ourselves in the presence of 
God, to walk together in all His ways according as He 
is pleased to reveal Himself unto us in His blessed 
word of truth.’’ 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


uest that the Bible be. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


How to Prepare a Lesson 


NSTEAD of ting how to teach the lesson, this 
week, the * * how any teacher may 
get up his own plan 

every other lesson. ¢ Editor would appreciate it if 
any who try the method here ted, or who before 
now have been using substantially this method, will write 
him-and tell how it works out in their own practise. 


First: Find out where the lesson is,—and do not 
think you know when you have noted the portion of 
Scripture panes in the Times or any other lesson- 
helps. That is usually only a fraction of the lesson, 
though it happens to be most of it this week. You 
cannot afford to skip = part of the portions recom- 
mended for reading. This week your lesson- material 
is found in 2 Samuel g; 16: 1-4; 19 : 24-30. 

Second: Read the entire Scripture material straight 
through at least once,—more if you will,—with pen- 
cil and paper at hand, and as you read jot down 
every special impression, query, difficulty, truth, and 
teaching-point that occurs to you. Don’t stop to look 
up the queries during your first reading; but be sure 
to do so later. 

Third. See if you can paraphrase, or tell in your 
own language, the entire narrative of the Scripture 
material. To do so in writing is the best way; 
orally is the next best. If you cannot do so, re-read 
the Bible material until you can. 

Fourth: Now concentrate your attention on the 
lesson proper,—chapter 9. Read it again closely and 
carefully, by itself, and add whatever you can to 
your written notes already made on this portion,— 
notes of truths, questions, and teaching-points. Think 
of your own pupils, and in view of their needs decide 
the central teaching-truth of the lesson. 

fifth: Get up a teaching plan. How shall you 
begin in class in such an interesting way as to catch 
the attention of alt at the start ? ow shall you con- 
tinue, and how develop the lesson, from that begin- 
ning,-so that all shall have a good grasp of the 
narrative and its points? How shall the central 
truth and other truths be illustrated and driven 
home, in ways close to the everyday life and under- 
standing of the class ? 

Sizth: So far you have not looked at anything 
(except to find the lesson reference) but your Bible 
and these suggestions. Your lesson preparation and 

lan, up to this point, is all your own, uninfluenced 
a the views of any lesson-writer. Therefore it is ten 
times more valuable and effective for your teaching 
than anything that any one else could have given you, 
for zt is your own. ow for the first tige you are in 
a position to use the lesson-helps effectively, thought- 
fully , and independently. 

Seventh: Turn to whatever lesson-helps you have 
found useful in the past, and use paper and pencil 
again to make notes. Here is a suggestion for the 
use of the helps in the Times. 

(a) Find the answers to your queries or difficulties 
in Beecher, Mackie, and Sanders, if possible; a Bible 
Dictionary, a Concordance, and a set of maps, are 
essential tools besides. After reading through the 
three articles named and appropriating all the new 
light they give on the meaning of the Bible text, 

(b) Read Gordon, Ridgway, Pierson, and Cope, for 
suggestions of teaching-truths. 

(c) Choose such illustrations from the Round-Table 
as would be effective in your class. 

*(d) Study Sangster, Foster, Bryner, or the Pilot, 
for final suggestions on how to handle the material 
you have accumulated. 

Eighth: Your last step is to reshape the teaching 
plan you had worked out at first, in view of the 
points gained from the helps, and to set down in 
writing a definite plan for your entire work in class 
on Sunday,—as to beginning, middle, and end. 
Having done this, and having begun, carried on, 
and concluded your preparation day by day through 
the week in constant fellowship, by prayer, with the 
Master Teacher, you will meet your class in readi- 
ness to adapt, change, or abandon your plan accord- 
ing as the actual conditions in class necessitate. 
Sometimes you can carry out your plan almost to the 
letter. At other times it will not be recognizable 
after you and the pupils are through with it., But 
always you will teach more effectively because of 
having had a plan; and the force of what you use in 
class will be multiplied by the material accumulated 
even though not used inclass. The greatest injustice 
you can do your pupils is to go before them with only 
a general impression of the lesson-material, trusting 
to providence and sudden inspiration to enable you 
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OCTOBER 18. DAVID’S KINDNESS TO JONATHAN’S SON 


2 Samuel 9. (Read 2 Sam. 16: 1-4; 19: 24-30.) Commit verse 7 
Golden Text: And be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving each other.—Ephesians 4 : 32 


1 And. David said, Is there yet any that is left of the house 
of Saul, that I may show him kindness for Jonathan's sake ? 
2 And there was of the house of Saul a servant whose name 
they called him unto David ; and the said 

?. And he said, Thy servant is he. 
there not yet any of the house of Saul, 
of God unto him? And Ziba 


he is in the house of Machir 
; n 5 Then king David sent, and 
fetched him out of the house of Machir the son of Ammiel, from 
Lo-debar. 6 And Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, the son 
of Saul, came unto David, and fell on his face, and did obeis- 
ance. And David said, yp aecoprese And he answered, 
Behold, thy servant! 7 And David said unto him, Fear not ; for 
I will surely show thee kindness for Jonathan thy father's sake, 
and will restore thee all the ! land of Saul thy father; and 
thou shalt eat bread at “A table continually. 8 And he did 
obeisance, and said, What is thy servant, that thou shouldest 
look u such a dead dog as I am? 

9 Then the king called to Ziba, Saul’s servant, and said unto 
him, All that pertained to Saul and to all his house have I 
ew unto thy master’s son. 10 And thou shalt till the land 

him, thou, and thy sons, and thy servants ; and thou shalt 
bring in the fruits, that thy master’s son may have bread to 
eat ; but Mephibosheth thy master's son eat bread alway 
at my table. Now Ziba had fifteen sons and twenty servants. 
11 Then said Ziba unto the king, According to all that my lord 
the king commandeth his servant, so shall thy servant do. ?As 
for Mephibosheth, said the king, he shall eat at my table, as 
one of the king’s sons. 12 Ard Mephibosheth had a young 
son, whose name was Mica. And all that dwelt in the house 
of Ziba were servants unto Mephibosheth. 13 So Mephibo- 
sheth dwelt in Jerusalem ; for he did eat continually at the 
king’s table : and he was lame in both his feet. 


1 Heb. field. * Or, But Mephibosheth eateth &c. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


+ 
Teaching Nuggets 


By Henry F. Cope 
Nothing is more kingly than kindness. 
Happiness is a by-product of helpfulness. 
He who remembers old friends makes new ones. 
The best wayto.kjlloff a-rival is to make him a 


friend. 


The great always have a long memory for their 
friends. ' 


Keep the milk of human kindness to yourself, and 
tt soon curdles. 


The present is always full of opportunities to pay 
our debts to the past. 


One of the worst thieves is the man who has no 
time to think of others. 


He who despises his beginnings will have no oc- 
caston to be proud of his end. 


The life finds its greatest elevation when it stoops 
to the lowliest one in need. 


The great question may be not, How can we face 
the foes who are strong ? but, How are we serving 
the friends who are weak? 








to work out a plan as you go and ‘‘ keep them inter- 
ested somehow.” Good teaching is not done that 
way. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 

(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 

What property did Mephibosheth receive from David? 
(Beecher, vs. 9-10.) 

Ziba’s prominence and ability (Sanders, 5 ; Sangster, 2). 

David’s kindness to Mephibosheth was good diplomacy 
as well,—true goodness is always the best kind of diplo- 
macy (Beecher on vs. 12-13; Sanders, end of third para- 
graph). (a 

The doing of good to a fellow-being for the sake of a third 
person appeals to the Oriental consciousness (Mackie, 1). 

To break a vow or covenant made in God’s name is the 
highest sacrilege known in the East (Mackie, 2). 

David’s kindness to Jonathan’s son a strong missionary 
parable (Pierson). 

David’s life vividly reviewed (Ridgway, 1). 

Two striking present-day illustrations of David’s kind of 
kindness (Ridgway, 2, 4). 

To be kind to your fellow-men is to make a big invest- 
ment for your children (Ridgway, last paragraph). 

To eat at David’s table was a renewal of the old covenant 
with Jonathan (Gordon, 8). 

Did Jonathan know of the kindness extended to his son ? 
(Gordon, last paragraph. ) 

Four strong reasons why David should be kind to 
Mephibosheth (Foster, 2). 

A practical recipe for happy days (Foster, 3). 







Difficult Points Explained 


LACE.—David's home in Jerusalem. 
Persons.— David, Mephibosheth, Machir, Ziba. 

Mephibosheth was the son of David's friend 
Jonathan. ‘At*the ageof five years he had a fall, 
which rendered him permanently lame in both feet 
(2 Sam. 4: 4, 9: 3; 13; 19: 26). e is represented as 
affectionate (2 Sam. 19: 24ff), and as having the 
reputation of being’ a man easily fooled (2 Sam. 16: 
3cf. 19: 29), His name was properly Meribbaal (1 
Chron. 8 : 34, 3 : 40), ‘* Baal is advocate.” The word 
Baal means Master, and possibly his nts used 
the word to denote Jehovah. Later, in the ew ad 
names thus compounded, dosheth, ‘‘ shamefulness,” 
came to be substituted for daa/. 

Machir the son of Ammiel of Lodebar (2 Sam. 9: 
4, 5, 17: 27) may have been a brother of Bathsheba. 
Her father’s name was Ammiel, or, reversing the 
parts, Eliam (1 Chron, 3: 5; 2 Sam. 11: 3). she 
and Mephibosheth had been eneeentes. that might 
be an additional reason for David's interest in the 
"Tibe is a shoowd and Sppai da good t 

iba is a shrewd and capable man, and a 
of a certain worldly kind of good morals. So far Re 
appears he is faithful to Mephibosheth, but he has 
an eye out for his own interests in case failure comes 
to his master (2 Sam. 9: 2-12, 16: I-4, 19 : 17-29). 

Time.—Mephibosheth was five years old the first 
year of David's reign in Hebron. Apparently his 
son Mica was ‘‘ young” at the the time when David 
took them in charge (v. 12). So this may have been 
about the twenty-second year of David, belonging to 
the same group of events with those of the last two 
lessons. avid’s quickened interest in his friend 
goes along with his interest in the national religion. 

ate the lesson, say, 1042 B.C. (991 B.C. Assyrian). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verses 1-4.—/s there yet any: Apparently David 
has hitherto taken so little interest in Saul’s family 
that he does not know.—7/ke kindness of God: That 
which I am under religious obligation toshow. An 
echo of ‘‘kindness of Jehovah” (1 Sam. 20: 14).— 
(near hath yet a son: For anything Ziba knows 

avid’s object may be to extirpate the rival royal 
family (see 2 Sam. 19: 28). So Ziba is cautious. e 
mentions the son of David’s friend, and not Saul’s 
other living descendants.—Lame of his feet: He 
makes David see that his man is an object of pity 
rather than of suspicion.—/n# ‘the house of Machir: 
He prudently mentions this other man’s interest in 
the matter, not his own.—Zo-debar; East of the 
Jordan, near Mahanaim where Ishbosheth had been 
crowned, and where the friends of the house of Saul 
were strong (2 Sam. 2: 8, 17 : 27). 

Verses 5-8.—David does three things for Mephibo- 
sheth. He receives him as his friend’s son, makes 
him inherit Saul’s property and family rights, gives 
him a position at aha’ devstare : Saul’s land is out 
of the possession of the family, but not necessarily in 
David's possession.—Such a dead dog: Does Me- 
phibosheth exaggerate his own insignificance ? 

Verses 9-10.—Called to Ziba: He treats Ziba as 
Mephibosheth’s business manager.—7o Sau/ and to 
all his house: This does not mean that Mephibosheth 
is put in possession of the private property of all his 
relatives, but that hereceives Saul’s private estate, 
pane perhaps the headship of the family.— Fifteen 
sons ana twenty servants: The writer mentions this 
by way of explaining what David has just said. 

Verse 11.—As one of the king’s sons: lf these 
words are correctly put into the mouth of David they 
define the position that Mephibosheth is to have at 
court. He will be treated, not an an undistinguished 
retainer, but as a member of the royal family. But 
perhaps they should be rather regarded as Ziba’s 
words. Now that he is assured of the king’s kind in- 
tentions, he wants to have some credit in the matter. 
The prince comes from the house of Machir, but it is 
Ziba who has had the care of him, and he has brought 
him up like a king’s son. Cripple that he is, David 
will not find him deficient in good breeding. 

Verses 12-13.—Four brief memoranda. — Were 
servants unto Mephibosheth: Presumably this had 
always been the case, and it continued so.—Dwe/lt 
in Jerusalem; for he did eat: The effect of this ar- 
rangement was to keep him under observation, and 
thus to protect both him and David from his being 
used as the figurehead of some political uprising. 
David's kindness to Mephibosheth was none the less 
genuine for its having in it an element of good busi- 
ness. 


Auvusurn, New York. 
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Our Jonathan 
By S. D. Gordon 


AVID’S chance with Jonathan came at last. 
Jonathan's friendship had been one of the 
sweetest things in David’s life; maybe the one 

sweetest, with no close second. But he had never 
had a chance to show his friend how much he loved 
him. gonsten always had the sGventegs; he had 
so much more opportunity to express his friendship. 

But now things are reversed. The friend’s father 
and family are out, disgraced. Saul’s is now a dis- 
honored name. Jonathan is sw along with his 
father’s downfall. David is sitting on “throne. 
from which Saul had fallen, and which Jonathan had 

iven up. The tables are completely turned. And 
Bavia's chance has come at last. 

Cannot he in some way use this moet Pe that 
has come, for the sake of his dear friend? Nothing 
could show more the realness of the hear friendship 
between these twomen. That friendship was as real 
asever. Love cannot be killed. Jealousy’s stones 
cannot crush it, nor Op eret t flowers smother it. 
Being death-proof itself it ignoresdeath. Friendship 
remains unchanged by any chance, 

And love is aggressive. It does not wait to be 
asked. Itasks. It eagerly goes out down the road 
hunting new Fee ata for doing something. 
Roses send out theirtragrance. They don't wait the 
extractor’s ingenious cunning before yielding the 
sweets stored within, 

David's friend's son was in need. He was the last 
remnant of a discredited dynasty and a disgraced 
family. He was eee the generosity of a 
wealthy neighbor. is plight is made more pitiable 
by his badly crippled y 


But there was a deeper need than that of his pov- 
erty. He had a heart-need. He seems, from his 
reply to David after the Absalom rebellion, to have 
been like his father in the fineness of his feelings. 
He would be keenly sensitive to his position. A per- 
sonal kindness by the king would be uliarly 
grateful to his bruised spirit. The heart need is 
always the hardest to satisfy. David had a great 
opportunity. 

David treated Mephibosheth as Jonathan. He re- 
stored the family estate. ‘That made Mephibosheth 
wealthy in hisown right. That would include restora- 
tion of social standing, too, That alone would have 
been great kindness: But it would not satisfy David 
as he thought of Jonathan. Mephibosheth is taken 
into the king’s family circle, with constant personal 
touch With’ the king hiniself. oe eco 

With the ideas of the sacredness of eating together 
that prevail in the East, that was a renewing of the 
covenant of friendship with Jonathan,—a re- 
newal, Mephibosheth was treated as Jonathan. There 
may not have been the interchange of spirit between 
the two, the tasting of the sweets of friendship’s in- 
ner confidences that David and Jonathan had known. 
That cannot be given saveas it isdrawn out, There 
is rarely, if ever, more than one real friendship in a 
lifetime. But David went as far as he could in giv- 
ing the son the father’s privileges. 

It all brings vividly to mind Paul’s fine phrase in 
Ephesians, ‘‘Accepted in the beloved.” David treated 
Mephibosheth as Fonathan. God treats us as Jesus. 
‘he Father reckons us as his own Son, and gives us 
Ais standing and privileges. He restores what has 
been lost: our lost heritage of purity and strength. 
He does more than David could do here. He admits 
us to the exchange of friendship’s sweets—#f he may; 
that is to say, if we will. 

Mephibosheth had Jonathan. That was his great in- 
heritance. All his blessings came through Jonathan. 
He had lame feet, a dishonored family, bitter memo- 
ries, and a sore heart, but, d#¢ he had Jonathan. His 
intimate relation with that fine-grained, at man 
was undisputed and unbroken. That outweighed 
allthe misfortunes. That was the thing that wrought 
the great change for him. 

e have a Siaothen, too. We may be greatly 
crippled by sin; most of us are, We may be mighty 
hard up in moral resources, and living at a long dis- 


tance from the King’s palace; but we are taken into 


the inner circle, and given clear title to a great estate. 
We can hide our lame feet under the ing’s table. 
And all because of our ‘‘ God-given” Friend. 


Did Jonathan know of his friend’s kindness to his 
crippled son? Was he watching from some upper, 
unseen quarter, thinking of his crippled boy, perhaps 
a favorite because crippled, and grateful in his heart 
to his old friend for this tender touch? No sort of 
question has been asked oftener. I think that with- 
out any doubt he did. The life into which we enter 
at the door of death is not less than this one. It is 
more. Sin is gone. Sin’s limitation, and the nat- 
ural limitations of earth-life, are gone forever. We 
are not less than here, but more. We know more. 
The whole life has moved up to a new, higher level, 
both mental and inits spirit perceptions. We get 
more of the poise of God that enables us to hold 
steady over things down on the earth because of the 
assured outcome. I think Jonathan looked down 
*with grateful heart on his old friend. And David's 
heart was gladdened by an unconscious exchange of 
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Oriental Lesson - Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


HAT / may show him kindness for Jonathan's 
sake Wate, In the East a street gar sel- 
dom his petition on 


‘ a ag wants, 
but asks in the name of God who can reward 
both the giver and him who giveth not. When 
persuasion is attempted, there is generally an ap- 
pest to the life of God, of Christ, the het, 
che grandfather, father, or oldest son. he con- 
sent thus obtained means a service of honor, or a 
urchase of merit with regard to those mentioned. 
At is as if they were themselves irresistibly inter- 
ceding. The petition thus finds it way into the two 
most sacred and tender spots of the Oriental heart,— 
namely, devotion to religion and attachment to the 
family. The Bible contains numerous examples of this: 
_2Sam. 18:5; Psa. 22:3; Rom. 12: 1; 2 Cor. §: 20. 
_ That I may show the kindness of God unto him 
v. 3) Referring to the covenant entered into b 
avid and Jonathan in God’s presence. Each com- 
mitted himself to the care of the other in the form 
of a vow to God. As it was thus something entrusted 
to God to watch ‘over, to withdraw from the stipula- 
tion was an act of sacrilege that God would deal with. 
It was this danger that was incurred by Israel when, 
by their representative King Saul, the Gibeonites 
were destroyed in spite of their covenant of peace 
with Joshua. It was Herod’s dilemma after his 
-promise on oath to the daughter of Herodias. To 
remove anything entrusted to the Lord is an act of 
infidelity, inasmuch as it implies that he is not able 
to punish the offender. The same regard is extended 
to saints’ tombs and shrines generally. Articles left 
there are safe, so that even those who commit rob- 
bery and murder on the highway shrink from doing 
what the saint will certainly resent as an act of con- 
tempt toward his honor and power. The danger of 
to-day in educated Palestine is that these reverential 
feelings, while still formally honored, can be made 
to serve utilitarian purposes. On Mount Lebanon 
there is an ancient cedar grove called ‘‘ the cedars of 
God.” From,these it is forbidden by law to cut any 


_ branches, but those which are broken by snow pres- 


“sure, or ‘Bet blown dowa by the wind, may be carried 
off by the peasants.and made into charcoal. For 
some years the burning was done in a field at a short 
distance from the grove, but afterward the operation 
was transferred to a spot within the enclosure itself. 
When the peasants were asked why they had com- 
mitted such a desecration, they explained that the 

. wood refused to burn properly outside, as the Lord 
did ‘not wish his sacred timber to be consumed on 
common ground. It was sanctified indolence. 


Bryrout, Syria. 
*% 


For Jonathan’s Sake 
By Delavan L. Pierson 
EREIN is a missionary parable. The King of 
kings, almight a | eternal, has sent his 
servants to seek those who belong to Jesus 
Christ that he may rescue them from poverty, may 
show kindness to them, and give them life-giving 
food from the King’s table—for Jesus’ sake they are 
received and provided for as the King’s own sons. 
They need no longer live like paupers (1 Cor. 3: 22, 23). 
The king’s love for Jonathan eagerly sought ex- 
ression in acts of kindness toward his Lamily. It is 
or Jesus’ sake, not for our own, that we may claim 
a Forges in the King's household, and it is for Jesus’ 
sake that Christians are ready to go out and suffer 
hardship to extend the good news of the King’s invi- 
tation. True, whole-hearted love will not consider as 
hardship that which is done for the Saviour’s sake. 
A young mission to India has recently organ- 
ized a “Brotherhood of the Imitation of Jesus,” 
whose one aim is to give up everything for the 
Saviour’s sake that they may win men to Christ. 
The love of Christ constrains them so that they re- 
joice, not only in giving up home and friends, but in 
renouncing all their earthly possessions that they 
may walk in fellowship with Jesus of Nazareth. For 
Jesus’ sake they nurse the lepers and the plague- 
stricken, they make their home among the poor, and 
minister to the sick and starving. othing is too 
precious to give up for Christ. Nothing is too 
ard to undertake for him. ‘Everything is of value 
only in proportion as it may be used to advance his 
cause. Their love for Jesus shines out in their lives 
so that they do not need to preach, but men ask them 
to tell of the religion which brings them such joy and 
ae for the loss of all that the world holds 
ear. 
What are you doing ‘‘for Jesus’ sake” ? 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


HE turmoil of — and intrigue is all over. 
The machine state is now adjusted and 
running y- The master, well content, 

is at ease in his house of cedar. Ever a poet and 
dreamer, he lets the scroll of the past unroll itself 


) before him. Many another captain of industry in 
/ quiet hours under the stars has done the same thing. 
, David sees the met ee” Bes . Tich in aclean youth and 
| strong with harp and sli 

' Bethlehem hills—the stir of the cam , the snap of 
» the sling, the glamour of the court, t 


ng, leave his. sheep on the 


uncertainty 
of favor, the contests of men, the sting of jealousy, 
the bitterness of the hunted, the aay be hunger, the 
heartache of exile, the sweetness of fortune, the joy 
of victory. But suddenly all fades, and before him 
stands the friend of his early days, the man who made 
him—Jonathan. Memory stings him to his feet as 
he thinks of that covenant they made together in the 
sweet old long ago (rt Sam. 20: 15, 16). He had for- 
gotten it in the hard way he had come. Alas, how 
many busy men are like him! Well, it was not too 
late for David—nor you. Watch David to-day and 
see how the strong, good man corrects his mistakes. 

Kindness for Jonathan's sake (vy. 1). Although a 
veteran business hunter, I never enter a strange 
office without hesitation and nervousness. A gracious 
reception and Ridgway is himself. But a gruff and 
short, ‘‘ Well, sir?” and Ridgway wants to run 
home. The other day a timid and modest young fel- 
low came to sell me pig-iron. I did not want any- 
thing but a day with forty-eight hours in it, but I 
ere him the kind of welcome I like myself, and Jet 

im spéak his piece. After 1 had turned him down 
with all the graciousness I could, he said, ‘‘ Are you 
William Ridgway?” ‘‘I am.” ‘‘ Well, father told 
me when I called here if I saw William Ri ay to 
give him his regards.” ‘ And who is your father ?” 
‘*James Blank, the president of the company.” . 
‘* What ?” cried I, ae to my feet and grabbing 
his hand, ‘‘-you the son of my old friend, Jim Blank? 
Sit down. You go home to dinner with me.” Years 
ago, before his father had become one of. the great 
men of his city, I, a n youth, trying to get my 
first invention to market, called upon him, and he 
helped -me, and was one of the best friends I had. 
Say, suppose I had treated his son as many a man 
treats a ‘‘drummer”! He would have: ‘gone'home 
and reported to his father, *‘ Your friend Ric 


d ud Ridgway is 
‘a hog.” Kindness ‘for Jonathan his father’s sake, 


Yes, but better and ‘surer still, kindness for Jesus’ 
sake, and then everybody who comes gets the smile, 
the warm handclasp, and the gentle word for which 
the whole world is, oh, so hungry. And it costs 
nothing but a good heart (Matt. 25 : 40). 

King David sent, and fetched him (vy. 5), Some 
folks. would have sent him acheck! The personal 
touch. Why the Salyation Army is outdoing all the 
churches in relief work. Also why the settlements 
are so efficient. This is the reason I insist on you 
fellows going with your baskets and bundles. All 
the commentators I have read picture the crippled 
son of Jonathan coming to David scared half to 
death. They don’t know David. He would send 
his own private car, and not the police patrol wagon. 
Falling down and ‘'Fear not” were the Oriental 
ways of saying. ‘‘ How-deé-do” and ‘‘make yourself 
at home.” Is there a Mephibosheth somewhere you 
ought to look up and ss for? How about that 
son of your father? That daughter of your mother? 
I know, and you know, lots of good ple who are 
having a hard: time to get along. hey have near 
kin living in affluence and spending upon a single 
function (for those who would drop them to-morrow) 
enough to support these humble folks all their lives. 
Did you ever read what God says about poor rela- 
tions: “If any provideth not for his own, he is worse 
than an unbeliever” (1 Tim. 5 : 8). 


One of the king’s sons (v. i} The highest honor 
a subject could entey: ad he not been a cripple 
David would probably have given him an active part 
in the kingdom. But here is the point: Is there a 
Mephibosheth somewhere you had better look up? 
The widow or son or daughter of the man who years 
ago helped you at the critical time—and whom you 
had forgotten all about? And here is another 
side. hen you do a kindness to a fellow-man, you 
often are making a big investment for your children. 
I have a friend, a very wealthy man, who got his 
start in business from a man his father had befriended 
in the long ago. In a critical period of his life he 
went to this man, and said: ‘‘We have put what 
little money we had in thig modest mill. r = 
have no reputation. You are known all through the 
trade. If you will buy from us others will have con- 
fidence and buy also.” Said this man, ‘‘ When our 
firm was in a hard place, and your father was then 
in the full tide of prosperity, he helped us out. We 
are only too glad of a chance toreturnit. We will 
give you all the orders you can get out.” He did, 
and it was the start of one of the atest concerns 
in the land to-day. Kindness is double-acting ; it 
works either going or coming (Eccles. 11 ; 1, 2). 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 


“LESSON FOR OCTOBER 18 (2 Sam. 9) 


The Ilustration Round-Table 


All readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this department. 
One dollar is offered for every anecdotal lesson illustration that can 
be used, and two dollars for the best illustration used each week. ° 

Illustrations are due three months before the date of the lessons. Do 
not centribute without sending for particulars, with lesson calendar, 
which will be sent by the Times, free, upon request. 


_ Not Dismissed--Golden Text. 


An be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, 
Sor giving each other (Golden Text). The root 
of mercy to others is the keen sense of our need 
_ of it for ourselves. A shamefaced employee was 
summoned to the office of the senior partner to hear 
his doom. The least that he could expect was a 
blistering dismissal; he mi be sent to prison for 
years. The old man called his name, and asked him 
if he were guilty. The clerk stammered out that he 
had no defense. ‘I shall not send you to prison,” 
said the old man. ‘‘If I take you back, can I trust 
you?” When the surprised and broken clerk had 
given assurance and was about to leave, the senior 
artner continued: ‘‘ You are the second man who 
as fallén and been pardoned in this business. I 
was the first. What you have done, I did. The 
mercy have received, I received. God help us 
all."—Nellie Armiger, Baltimore. From The Chris- 
tian Endeavor World. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this illustration, 


Kindness that is Catching—Golden Text. 


Be ye kind (Golden Text). A newsboy fell asleep 
in an elevated car in New York. Two young women 
entered and took seats opposite him. His feet were 
bare and his hat had fallen off. One of the young 

irls leaned over and put her muff under the little 
fellow's dirty cheek, An old gentleman smiled at the 
act and held out a quarter, with a nod toward the 
boy; another silently offered a dime; a woman held 
eut some pennies, and before she knew it the girl, 
with flaming cheeks, had taken money from every 
passenger in that end of the car. She quietly slipped 
the. money into the sleeping lad’s pocket, and without 
arousing him, gently removed the muff and got off at 
Twenty-third. Street, nodding her thanks and good- 
bye, to the passengers. This rebukes Ingersoll’s sneer 
that. if he had been God, he would have had good 
things catching. They are catching, and God made 
them so.—Nettie Newell Annable, Ledyard, N.Y. 
From. The Preacher's Helper, ; 


A Strong Congregation—Golden Text. 


giving each other (Golden Text) ‘‘Is ita erong 


congregation?” asked a man, he guar a body of © 
worshipers. ‘‘ Yes,” was the reply. ‘‘ How many’ 


members are there?” ‘*Seventy-six.” ‘‘ Seventy- 
six} Are they so very wealthy?” ‘'No, they are 
r.” ‘*How, then, do 1 on say, it is a strong 
church?” ** Because,” said the gentleman, ‘they 
are earnest, devoted, at peace, loving each other, 
and striving together to do the Master’s work. Such 
a congregation is strong, whether composed of a 
a dozen or five hundred members.” He spoke the 
truth.—Mrs. D. H. Dugan, Brooklyn, From The 
Christian Herald. x 


What Breaks the Connection—Golden Text. 


And be ye kind one to another (Golden Text), The 
manager of a large electrical plant lately said: ‘‘ The 
chief difficulty we encounter is that of keeping our 
wires in repair and in good working order. ‘The mo- 
tive force at the terminus is easily controlled; it is 
the defects in communication which impair our work.” 
To how many relations of life would the same words 
apply! A man at the head of a great business has 
capital, intelligence, a thorough knowledge of his 
trade, and a kindiy feeling to his operatives. But 
he fails to reach or influence them. His manner 
is harsh, brusque, dogmatic, or timid and cold. His 
men dislike and distrust him. The wires between 
them are not in working order. In how many 
homes is there coldness and jealousy and alienation 
between parent and child, or brother and sister, 
whose hearts are yet full of affection for each other! 
The love is there, deep and warm, but hidden out of 
sight. No spark passes from one heart to the other, 
to give out cheer and life.—/James D. Lawson, 
Charlottetown, P. E. I. From The Youth's Com- 
panion, 


The Proof of Our Religion—v. 1. 


That I may show him kindness (v. 1). I have read 
that Benjamin Franklin tried to convince the farmers 


of his day that plaster enriched the soil. All his © 


nae sar arguments failed to convince them, so 
e took plaster and formed it into a sentence by the 
roadside. The wheat coming up through those let- 
ters was about twice as rank and green as the other 
wheat, and the farmers could read for months in let- 
ters of living green the sentence, This has been 
plastered. Argument and culture and fine sermons 
cannot convince sinners; they want to read in pulpit 
and pew, in our utter separation from the world, in 
our contentedness of mind and victorious joy, in the 
loving service rendered, the clear-cut truth, ‘* This 
has been sanctified by the Holy Ghost.”— /uniata 


nd be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, for-. 
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Rokhrback, Washington, D.C. From Advocate of 
Holiness. 


What Love Ignored—v. I. 
That I may show ... kindness (v. 1). When 


Elizabeth Fry visited Newgate prison, in London, 


where the women were packed in one room like cattle, 
without the slightest attention to sanitation, she was 
much interes in a girl-who had committed a ter- 
rible crime. One of the London ladies engaged in 
philanthropic work asked her what crime the girl had 
committed. ‘‘I do not know,” she replied. ‘‘I never 
asked her.” How different from most of us! The 
thing that we are chiefly interested in, in others, is 
their shortcoming or sin ; the thing that interests us 
least is our opportunity to lovethem; All that Eliza- 
beth Fry wanted to.know was that this r unfor- 
tunate had made a mistake, and that she needed love 
and help.— William /. Hart, D.D., Earlville, 
N.Y. From Success. 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


UR Father, we thank thee that good deeds are 
not forgotten by those who are worthy of them, 
that true friendship remembers lovingly and 

does not coldly forget. Grant that we may never so 
take for granted the ministry of others in our lives 
that we shall forget how much we owe to those who 
have helped us, ay that memory last from genera- 
tion to generation, and never die in us by reason of 
the frosts of forgetfulness. Keep, we pray thee, the 
arn of gratitude burning brightly in all our thought 
of those who have given us a helping hand at any 
time. It is so easy, O Father, for us to forget! For- 
bid that we shall thus dishonor the love that our 
friends have had toward us. Amen. 


After the Lesson 

A good, hearty, ringing ‘‘Thank you” is a great 
deal scarcer in our talk than it ought to be. We 
gulp down the favors done to us, the kindnesses 
offered, and go on about our business with the notion 
that ‘what came to us was no more than our due. 
Isn’t it a pity that it should be so hard to get out that 
heartfelt ‘* Thank you"? “~~. 

David remembered: He hunted up a chance to 
thank in some Way any one belonging to his friend, 


F aryantn ee ‘Some of -you oelder-men.know-a young... 


ellow who is working hard against heavy odds to- 
day. Years ago his father-gave you-a lift. Had you 
forgotten ? ell, touch’ 5 7 your eco Go to 
that boy and give Aim a lift. ‘I thought a great 
deal of your father, and: I’ believe:in you,” said a 
business man who gave a young fellow a ten thou- 
sand dollar lift at the right time. «Another, in ren- 
dering aid to'a young friend, said, heartily: ‘I’m 
glad to doit. I’ve been in the same box myself more 
than once, and ‘was helped out by some one else. I 
believe in dividends!” And he was ready to divide 
with his friend the substantial kindnesses 4e remem- 
bered as having come to him from others. 

Here’s the way the thought strikes me, as I put it 
on the board, The difference in men is about like 
this : 





WHAT CAN | Give ? 


“BE YE KIND” 











What is the Golden Text? Let’s put the heart of 
it here. Would our home life be improved if we 
should live by that text ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “* Bible Songs ’’) 


‘* Love divine, all love excelling.’’ Psalm 103 : 7-11. 
“As pants the hart for cooling (149: 7-11. 211 : 1-4.) 


springs.”’ :I- 
“Thou hidden love of God, whose Psalm t22 : 1-10, 


height. (162 : 1-5. 228 : 1-5.) 
‘*O could I speak the matchless Psalm 41 : 1-4. 

worth.”’ - (56: 1-3. 87 : 1-3.) 
‘I've found a Friend; O such a pe ‘ 

Friend !"" Psalm 37 : 22-25. 


‘*One there is, above all others."’ (St 2-4. 78: 2-6.) 
‘* What a Friend we have in Jesus.” Psalm 117 : I, 2. 
‘** Blest be the tie that binds.” (169 : 1-2. 237:1, 2.) 


% 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


Monday.—2 Sam. 9g : 1-13, David's kindness to Jonathan's son 
Tuesday.—1 Sam. 20: 11-23. . ..... . . rhe friendship 
Wednesday.—2 Sam. 19 : 24-30 . . Mephibosheth’s welcome 
‘Thursday.—Matt. 25 : 31-40. .......+. ‘Unto Me” 
Friday.—Luke 6 : 31-38. ........ ... . Be merciful! 
Saturday.—-Job 29: 1-16 ....... +. . Happy memory 
Sunday.—Eph. 3 : 819... ....+... ++ « Great love 
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Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 


By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
David’s Kindness to Jonathan’s Son 


I. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Sam. 9). 
[For each member of the Bible class.) 


ITH this chapter begins one of the finest speci- 
mens of continuous narrative in the Old 
Testament, It runs wicene chapter twenty 

and concludes with 1 Kings 1 and 2. Its freshness, 
rer te detail, lifelike portraitures and dramatic 
ntensity not only bespeak an eyewitness or, at 

least, first-hand information, but a narrator of real 

nius. ‘The writer's interest is centered throughout 

n the person of David and in the members of his 

family and court. 

The first incident related is the one chosen for the 
lesson, It David’s loyalty to the memory of 
his dearest friend. It begins very abruptly and 
reads as if it were the continuation of some narrative 
which has been dropped out. Klostermann suggested 
that chapter 21 : 1-14 originally preceded chapter 9. 
The principal objection to this order of events is the 
statement in 2 Samuel 21: 7, that the king already 
knew about Mephibosheth (Merjbbaal) and exempted 
him from the sudden and cruel death which the other 
living descendants of Saul had to suffer in expiation 
of his vivlation of the ancient covenant with the 
Gibeonites. Budde regards this verse as a gloss. It 
certainly does contrast with 9: 1. 

In that act David was but the instrument of long- 
established and unquestioned custom. He was not 
pursuing a scheme of vengeance against the descend- 
ants of Saul. The plea of the Gibeonites was not 
taken as a pretext for private reprisals. This ap- 
pears in the royal generosity with which David dealt 
with the crippled son of Jonathan. David's old 
affection was very sincere. When Ziba, the long- 
time servant of Saul’s family, informed the king that 
the one survivor was the son of his closest friend, 
David acted with great promptitude. The young 
man was naturally afraid of the king and expected 
nothing less than speedy execution. But in place of 
death he was og back the family estates and a seat 
at the royal table. ; 

David had been eager to be faithful to the vow 
which he had sworn to Jonathan at the memorable 
parting (1 Sam. 20:14). The ‘‘kindness of God” 
(2 Sam. 9 :.3). could ignore human jealousies and act 
in accordafice with the spirit of helpfulness. It was 
in this large-hearted way that he dealt with the one 
descendant of his old time friend. . 

Ziba was himself a man of substance and family. 
He had continued apparently to administer the estates 
of Saul, after they had passed into David's posses- 
sion. Now the king commanded him to serve 
Mephibosheth similarly. 

1 Chronicles 8 : 35 ff. and g : 41 ff. show that through 
the son of Meribbaal, Micah, the house of Saul con- 
tinued to be a well-known family. 

This episode exhibits David’s great-heartedness. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times 
Co., upom request, for a two-cent stamp. 

An interesting article on Mephibosheth is in the 
Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. III, by Selbie. 
What little there is to to say by way of annotation is 
found in the Cambridge and New Century Bibles. 
Wade has a good note regarding the date of this oc- 
currence (‘* Old Testament History” p. 245). 


III. SuGGEsTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.| 

The innermost heart of the great king was ex- 
hibited in such f oqe'ye and kindly deeds as this. 

The Usual Fate of a Defeated Dynasty. Would 
2 Kings 11 : 1 describe the usual measures of usurping 
sovereigns? What was their purpose ? 

David's Promise to Jonathan. What had David 
probably bound himself to do (1 Sam, 18: 3; 20: 42; 
23: 16)? 

The Refuge of Mephibosheth. Was there any 
significance in his being over at Lodebar ? 

David’s Princely Gift. In whose ownership was 
the land of Saul, when David gave it to Mephibo- 
sheth ? 

His Further Kindness. On what basis was 
Mephibosheth’s position at court placed ? 

Generosity or Policy. Was this act of David one 
that smacked of calculation or of sincerity ? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WeeExk’s Lesson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 

1. What seems to be the theme of Psalm 32? 2. 
Does it state all of the positive values of forgiveness ? 
3. Why does it express the right attitude of the peni- 
tent ? 
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My Class of Girls 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


HE story told in this lesson ins a long wa 
back. (Review the story of the friendship a 
covenant of David and Jonathan.) During 


the years of warfare David could do nothing in 
fulfilment of the vow he had made to Jonathan in 
those old days of their youth, but now that he is a 
king, his enemies conquered, and the revenues of 
peace coming in, his mind turns to the past and heis 
ready to take up present duty. 

In Oriental lands it has always been customary 
for a trustworthy servant to hold the office of a stew- 
ard, attending to business, settling accounts, arid’re- 
lieving the master of care in the management of his 
estates. These officers have often been honest and 
worthy men, and as often they have been crafty and 
have enriched themselves at the expense of those who 
‘employed them. Ziba, an old servant of the house 
of Saul, was probably a mixture of botli classes. At 
all events, when he was brought into the presence of 
the king, he was able to give information as to the 
condition and the abode of the only surviving son of 
Jonathan, Mephibosheth.. This ‘young man was 
a cripple, lame in both feet, and it would seem that 
he was of a timid disposition and had not inherited 
the princely courage of his father, What with his 

hysical infirmity and the life he had led in hiding 
fom the king whom he supposed to be his foe, poor 
Mephibosheth had thus far known little except ‘sor- 
row. But better times were dawning for him. 

The king arranged with Ziba a royal provision for 
the support of Saul’s grandson, and this included the 
maintenance of Ziba’s large household. Everybody 
who had served Saul was to come under David's 
bounty. For Mephibosheth there was to be honor 
and distinction, and every day he was to dine at the 
king's table. David showed himself generous, loyal, 
and kingly. 

Home Work for the Girls on Next Week's Lesson 

(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 

each girl, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. What is the difference between two types of men 
shown in verses 1 and 2? 2. Although these types 
are different, what gifts.do both receive from the 
Lord ? 3. What is meant by ‘‘imputeth not iniquity” ? 
4. When one is conscious of having committed sin, 
what ought he to do? (v. 5.) 5. Who is our refuge in 
times of trouble? 6. Who are the only people in this 
world who have a.right to be happy ?:(vs.. 19, 11). 

Gisw Rings, N, J, ey 
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My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


HERE are three ways in which a fellow can do 

a kindness. One way is to be kind to another 

because he was kind to me,—to return kindness 

for kindness. Another way is to be kind to a fellow 

who, if he chooses to, can easily return the kindness 

in some way that will give me pleasure. And still 

another way is to be kind to a fellow who, so far as I 

know, will have no way in which he can do a kind- 

ness in return. This last way is the kind we tind 
told about in our lesson to-day. 

Just think a minute of David's position. He wasa 
very successful king. His friends were the great 
men of the land. He didn’t need to bother himself 
about the needy ones; some one else could look after 
that for him, and save himthetrouble. All he needed 
to do was to attend to the king’s business. But his 
thoughts back to Saul, the former king. Saul 
tried to kill David, of course; but David puts that all 
aside, and looks about to see whether. there are any 
left of Saul’s house to whom a kindness may be done. 
And here’s Mephibosheth; double, yes, triple reason 
for kindness here,—the grandson of a man who 
hated David, the son of David’s most precious friend, 
and the man himself crippled and in need. And still 
another reason for kindness—there was no probabil- 
ity that Mephibosheth could return it. " 

Fellows, I have a pointer to give you. Some of 
the happiest days you'll ever have wilt be the days 
when you just make up your mind that you're goin 
to do somebody an unexpected kindness. Fou ] 
soon find a chance, or make one; and when you just 
go out of your way deliberately to think out a‘kind 
act, and then do it,—why the sun will shine brighter 
than you've ever seen it shine before. I mean the 
unnecessary kindness, the kind you don’t really have 
to do at all. There’s something in the way of daily 
duties that father has always done, and he expects 
to do it all the time : just get » some morning ahead 
of him, and get his work all done as a surprise to 
him,—and see how it works. Or, surprise mother 
with some thoughtful little act. Or, when you see 
the newsboy down at the corner stuck with his papers 
some night, get him to let you take a bunch up to the 
next corner, and help him out. 

Don’t get the notion that only kings can be kind; 
‘* there’s nothing so kingly as kindness,” and a fel- 
low doesn’t have to be a king to have a kingly spirit. 
Try this plan for a week . Each day do somebody an 
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unex kindness, one that you don’t have to do 
atall. Just one a day,—but never miss a day. I 
prophesy you'll have the happiest week you ever had, 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 
T assigned » givi tio 
CA con ae adams tp betethels tae dines mins oaley.s 
1. When is a man blessed ? 2. How did David get 

relicf from his suffering for sin? (v. 3.) 3. What 

does David liken God to in verse 7? 4. What two 
kinds of persons are told about in verse 10? 5. From 
verse 11, what kind of a person has a good right to 
be happy ? 

PHILADELPHIA. * 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


HAT wonderful promise did God make to 
David? . (Review the last lesson.) David 
was so pleased that he offered a thanksgiving 

payer unto God. Read chap. 7: 25-29, and sing a 
ymn of thanks: 


** Our Father in heaven, we lift up to thee 
Our voice of thanksgiving, our glad jubilee. 
O bless us and keep us, dear Saviour, we pray, 
That from thy blest precepts we never may stray.”’ 
—Tune, ‘“‘ Happy Greeting to All.” 


1 am sure that as David thought of God’s kind 
promise to him he remembered a promise that he had 
made long before to his dearest friend, Jonathan, to 
be kind to him, and to all his family, whatever ha 
pened. (Write **Be Kind,’’ leaving room to add 
‘*Ye” later.) Many goats had, passed since they first 
met and promised to be friends always (1 Sam. 18 : 3). 
Afterward they promised to be kind, not only One to 
Another (write that), but to any members of their 
families. Once they were out in the field when they 
made this promise (1 Sam. 20 : 14-16); another time 
near the rock where David hid, when Jonathan shot 
the arrows for a signal (1 Sam. 20: 41, 42); the last 
time they were out in the woods (1 Sam. 23 : 16-18). 
(Remember that many were absent when this story 
was told during vacation. ) 

A long time passed after Jonathan died before 
King David was settled in his palace at Jerusalem, 
but he did not forget his promise. 

One day he asked, ‘‘ Is anybody left of Saul’s fam- 
ily, that I may show him kindness for Jonathan's 
Tell how..Mephibosheth was found.) 

. This .is-how he; became lame: When the news came 


that his grandtashar. Saul, and his father, Jonathan, 
ibos 


were dead, Mephibosheth was only a little boy. His 
nurse was afraid that his life was in danger, so she 
hurried away with him. He fell and was so badly 
hurt that he was always lameafterward. They lived 
so far away that very few knew that he was King 
Saul’s grandson. He had grown to bealmosta youn 
man when the invitation was received to come an 
live at King David’s palace. Mephibosheth was sur- 
prised, and really afraid, when he saw the king, for 
he fell down before him, saying, ‘* Behold thy serv- 
ant.” King David did not want him to be a servant, 
but a friend, so he spoke kindly, saying, ‘‘ Fear not, 
I will surely show thee kindness for Jonathan, thy 
father’s sake.” Sing— 


** Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden 

Like the heaven above.’’ 


Then David made him this promise to give him all 
the land that used to be Saul’s. He invited him to 
live in his palace, and always to eat at his table. 
Wasn't that splendid? — “ss 

More than that, David told Saul’s servant Ziba that 
he and his sons should take care of the land, to look 
after the fruit, etc., for Mephibosheth. Ziba promised 
to do it, and he did, for nearly twenty years. All 
that time Mephibosheth lived in King David’s palace 
in Jerusalem. When David was old and in trouble 


there came a time when Mephibosheth and his serv- . 


ant had a chance to show kindness to David. It pays 
to ‘* be kind one to another,” doesn’t it ? ' 


‘* Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 

' Kind deeds are the fruits.”’ 


There is room for another little word in our text on 
the board. . (Add Ye.) . 


YE KIND» 


ONE TO ANOTHER 














Close by singing or repeating— , 
* Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good, 
In all our work and all our play, 
To serve thee better every day.’’ 
Proria, Ii. ° : 
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Primary and Junior Work 


By Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


St. Louis, Mo,—Can you tell me of any way to prevent 
in the Sunday-schools?. It,is.so di: It to know 
when the young children have come from homes where there 
setremapuanemnhgndsoy tending socedr eked 
glad to co-operate you, by ing to ei 
a list of the houses where there avo Meenas coming 
under the class you mention... 





SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA.—What is meant by. “ cirole 
work” in the Beginners’ department? ; 

It refers to the first part of the services in the Begin- 
ners’ department, when the informal conversational 


- sort of teaching is done... That part which leads up 


to the lesson story. It. would nd. to.what.:is 
called in the main school ‘‘ the opening exercises,” 
though in the Beginners’ the work is so informal that 
the name ‘‘ circle work” better describes what is dome. 





COLUMBIA, S..C.—We have the beginners, primary, and 
juniors each in separate rooms, but our fmter 
We have a small room which will hold —— fifteen: very 
comfortably, and we are wondering whether it wili be better 
to use it for the first year juniors or the last year pupils. In 
ote it would mean the combining of two classes. 

The nine-year pupils who are graduated from the 
primary are really a sort of intermediate grade, in 
that they are too old to be taught just as they were 
in the primary, and too young to take active part in 
the exercises for which the older juniors are fitted. 
As these pupils, when they first come to the junior, 
need first of all instruction in the use of the Bible, I 
think you will find it a great advantage to use this 
room for these newly | adage cig pupils, even if you 
have them there but for six months. In that way 
you could use the room for them the first part of 
the year, and the older pupils the later part of the 
year may be drilled upon their a ‘eremscongr or 
other work for promotion. I think, however, that 
you will find that the latter is unnecessary if the 
work has been well taught during the year. I am 
equally sure that the use of 'this little room for these 
first-year pupils will bring to you better results, as 
the separation will give you opportunity to drill the 
pupils in:the use of the Bible, and this will give them 
the confidence as well as the information and ‘skill 
which they need for the work of the next years of the 
department. 





PITTSBURG, Pa.—Do you approve of m teaching 
in the Sunday-school, when it takes the place of the regular 
Sunday-school lesson? What should we use in the younger 
grades ?—L. C, 

There are many hundreds of schools that have tried 
the missionary teaching as a regular part of the 
course of study in a Sunday-school, and they testify 
to its efficiency. By writing to the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, fuller information on this subject can be ob- 
tained. : 

It is doubtful, however, if this substitution for 
other than, say, a few weeks’ to three months’ course 
is advisable with any but senior classes. ‘There must 
be some background for the appreciation of the mis- 
sionary work and its problems, yef it must be con- 
ecded that there is much spiritual teaching, inspira- 
tion, and uplift in the ‘later followers of Jesus” as 
in the lives of those whom we naturally think of as 
connected with the New Testament. 

With the little children in the primary it is unwise 
to depart for more than a few Sundays during the 
three years of their work for lessons outside of the 
Bible. These lessons must deal with the customs. of 
home and school life, and the appeal be to the inter- 
ests of the children in other little children, no matter 
where they live. ; 

In the junior—children nine to twelve—make them 
familiar with the thrilling stories of those who were 
ae in mission fields, both because they should 

familiar with the names of these great men and 
women, and because the. adventures of the pioneer 
period of missionary effort will make the strongest 
ope. 

ater, in the intermediate, the more prolonged 
study of one person may be undertaken to advantage, 
providing the study is held to the interesting and 
active side, and too much emphasis is not placed on 
the unimportant details. 

This sort of study affords so much opportunity for 
the pupil to do manual and hand-work that the study 
becomes exceedingly interesting. 

One opportunity for the inspiration and education 
of the pupil to missionary effort is within the reach of 
every grade, and that is the offering service. This 
may be, and in some schools is, made the place where 
the benevolences of the particular church are made 
intelligible and helpful to every grade, the stories or 
information being given'so as to fit the grade, and of 
course taught within each department. 








and grew worse and worse all the time. 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 18 (2 Sam. 9) 
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Children at Home 








How the Fever Was Cured 
By Louise M. Oglevee 


[OBR st enny had the “ tattling fever,”’ 
jy y it was the most 
Secon that they had ever had. Inste 
of being bad for a few days, or even weeks, 
like the _whooping-cough or the measles, and 
then going away, it just stayed right alo 


course the children were not happy when 
they had it, and nobody else around them 
could be happy either, and father and mother 
tried many remedies, but none of them 
seemed to do any good, until they thought 
of the one that I am going to tell you about. 

When father came home from the office 
that night mother met him at the door, ex- 


claiming, ‘“‘ Oh, father, what do you think | 


the children did ? Jenny broke a saucer and 
John tore a hole in his coat.’’ 

** Such little things to tell father about,’’ 
whispered Jenny indignantly, to which John 
retorted promptly, ‘‘ No littler than some 

u told mother about me to-day,’ and 
Sialiay had nothing more to say. 

At the supper table father remarked, “I 
had to walk up stairs to my office this morn- 
ing. I rang and rang, but the elevator boy 
didn’t pay any attention,’’ 

** The grocery boy left the gate open this 
morning, and so did the peddler that was 
here,’’ complained mother, 

** There was a big man on the street when 
I was coming home, and he bumped into me 
and nearly knocked my hat off,’’ said father. 

** John didn’t come for nearly ten minutes 
when I called him at lunch time,’’ said 
mother, ‘‘and Jenny had company, and 
didn’t help me any all the afternoon.’’ 

And soit went on. No merry talking at 
supper, no pleasant hour spent together 
afterward, for if father or mother spoke it 
was to tattle about somebody. Jenny and 
John played quietly by themselves, wonder- 
ing ‘what could be making father and mother 
talk like. that. 

‘Presently John, who was painting with his 
water-colors, accidentally touched Jenny’s 
dress with -his brush. ‘‘Oh, mother,’’ she 
began, and tlien stopped suddenly. 

‘* Excuse me, please,’’ said John. 

**1 will,’’ said Jenny. 

A few minutes later yesey happened to 
touch’ John’s atm, making him make: a 
crooked line. ‘*Mother,’? he began, 
** Jenny—”’ and then he stopped, too, 

** Excuse me, please,’’ begged Jenny, and 
then they both laughed: 

When father was going upstairs to bed he 
said to mother, ‘‘ If we have to keep up this 
tattling until the children are cured I hope 
they will be cured pretty soon, for one even- 
ing has been about as much of it as I can 
stand.”’ ; 

‘* They’ré cured now,’ called a voice from 
the children’s room, and another voice 
added, ‘‘ We’re tired of it, too, and we’ll 
stop if you will.’’ 

‘* All right, it’s a bargain,’’ said father 
heartily. And everybody rejoiced to be rid 
of the disagreeable tattling fever. 
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years ago, in the 
little town of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 


shire. Soit 5e freely ag on the yaya 
of Religious Journalism held at t place 
Sept. 15-17. It was not the first religious 
review or periodical, but the first to be issued 
at frequent intervals as an exchange of re- 

ligioes news, and for religious discussion. 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty was issued 
every other week from the e of its 
founder ; and with some variations of name, 
1 | change of control, and of place of publica- 
tion, it has lived through h the century. It is 
= issued weekly at the Christian Publish- 
ng House, in Dayton, Ohio, as the organ of 

zt Ihe American Christian Church. 

Elias Smith, the founder and first editor, 
was a man of much native force of character, 


of great earnestness, with a marked evangel- | 


istic gift, and a strong streak of the contro- 
versial element which marked early religious 
discussion so much ; but lacking in the ma- 
ture poise of a disciplined mind. He earn- 


estly protested against much of the religious | 


teaching of his time, and through his evan- 
gelistic gift built up a small religious body 
called the Christian Church, with the Bible 
as its own credal statement. 

While insisting strenuously that the Bible 
itself is a sufficient statement of belief, he 
seems to have lacked a broad, clear grasp of 
its teachings, for he swun four times into 
the Universalist Church, and as many times 
back to the one he had founded. When 
asked how the Bible could be regarded as a 
sufficient guide, ' when in trying to follow it 
he had chan so much, he artlessly re- 
plied, ‘‘ The Ein ible is like a fiddle ; you can 
get out of it whatever tune you want,’’ 

Whether he was of Scotch stock, or Puri- 
tan, or Hugenot, or Dutch, or just plain 
Smith stock, does not appear; but it must 
have been some sort of a tenacious stock, 
and to have transmitted its sticking qualities 
to the paper, which has survived the sharp 
test of time so long, and to be now more 
vigorous than ever as the organ of. The 
American Christian Church. 


The Centennial program was chiefly oven: | 


pied with the history of the paper, and of the 


church to which it  belongs,, with a: limited ¥ 


but helpful presentation. of the power of the 
religious press. Several other’ religious 
papers were also represented. 


Among the speakers, Amos R, Wells, of. 
The Christian Endeavor World, contributed - 
|a keen, thoughtful paper on ‘* Religious 


— Among vous. People,’’. and 
resident Summerbell, of Palmer Institute, 
gave a breezy, helpful presentation of the 
‘* Educational Value of Religious Journal- 
ism. Mr. S. D. Gordon, representing The 
Sunday School Times, spoke. with his char- 
acttristic effectiveness on ‘* Type-Metal at 
Its Best.’’ 

This Centennial serves to give a helpful 
emphasis to the enormous influence being 
exerted by religious papers to-day. The quiet, 
continuous influence that they exert upon 
the whole life of the church is immeasurable. 
The few that retain their distinctly religious 
mission and make their own way financially, 
and prosper, can be easily counted, and are 
known far and wide for their practical power 
and worth. 





HOUSEHOLD 


LUBRICANT 


There’s something or other, every day, in every 
home, that needs a drop of oil. It may be the 
sewing machine or just a door hinge, but whatever 
it is, there’s nothing takes the squeak and the 


hard work out of 


it like Household Lubricant— 


Household Lubricant is a fine-bodied oil, very carefully com- 
pounded and put up in a tasty little oiler that fits a lady’s hand perfectly. 


It won't gum ; 


it won't corrode; it won't get rancid. Costs only a 


trifle to begin with and wears a long time wherever you put it. 
Ask your dealer, or write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL. COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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This banner tells the Golden 
Jubilee Standard of achieve- 
ment for 1909, the fiftieth 


anniversary of The Sunday — 


School Times. Every one on 
the staff of the paper is work- 
ing to uphold that standard. 
Will you help us make 1909 
the banner year in the paper’s 
history by doing everything 
you can to make your'schoola 
Golden Jubilee Standard- 
bearer? Speak a hearty word 
just now to the teacher or offi- 
cer who doesn’t yet take the 
paper. Ask him to join the 


Every Worker 
In Our Sunday School 
Receiving 


he Sunday School Gimes 


Every Week 











DOOD 


school club. Your club-or- 
ganizer will welcome prompt 
additions. Encourage him in 
every way in his earnest efforts 
to increase the club to the full 
number of workers—teachers 
and officers—in the school. 
Get the last one. And if the 
club already ineludes these, 
don’t you think the Adult 
Bible Class and the Home 
Department members ought to 
have the benefit of The Sunday 
School Times? Will you help 
your school to be one of the 
Jubilee Standard-bearers ? 


One of the oldest foundations of The Sunday School 
Times, and one that is only strengthened by the wear of the 
years, is the friendly, hearty, and self-sacrificing co-operation of 
its readers. No paper has ever been more blessed in this. No 
paper can rely more confidently upon that same spirit in rising 


to the dawn of a Jubilee Year. 


So the Golden Jubilee 


Standard is lifted in sober, and yet highly expectant, earnest- 
ness because you are working with us to uphold it. And we 
want to show our gratitude by making The Sunday School 
Times—your paper—more useful in your work and life than 
even you have ever thought it could be. 


Every school attaining the Jubilee Standard by January 1, 1909, will re- 
ceive from us a welcome and worth-while ‘‘Robert Raikes Recognition.”’ 











MADE PERFECT BY FORTY YEARS EXPERIENCE, 
- ac 0 ber from Spay it _— your stove according to directions 
ieee estas Ranier, Gaenanahr rin ade 

any ) 
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kenew. 


inind’enid to be ust as good, 
Made by MORSH'BROS., Props. of Resua Sun Stove Polish, Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 












first class trip in every detail, 





= 


Now Why Not Take | 
That Trip to Palestine ? 


You want to go, and you made up your mind to go some- 
time. Why not now? Especially when there is a way of going 


At Our Expense 


Whether that seems like a dream, or as reasonable as dayiight, 
won't you ask us how we propose to manage it ? 

Our plan is one of the Golden Jubilee Plans (The Sunday 
School Times will be fifty years old on January 1, 1909), and it 
may easily prove to be a Jubilee indeed for you, or for some one 
you would like to send on the trip. 

The trip will be made on the magnificent White Star 
‘«Arabic’’ under the skilled direction of Clark's Tours, and the 
ship will be your home from February 4 to April 16, 1909,—a 


But will you ask about the plan,’ and ask to-day ? 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 103: Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 










|| cause is richer for my work. 





Classified Advertising 
Financial 


BANK DEPOSITS GUARANTEED by State of 
Oklahoma. Your -money absolutely safe. We 
y 4% on deposits. 





Draw your ‘money any time 
argest state bank in Oklahoma, Capital $200,000. 
Write for booklet R. We sell 6% Schoo » County and 
City Bonds, Oklahoma Trust Co., Muskogee, Okla 


Sankey’s Story 


‘6 MY Lire AND THE STORY OF THE GOS- 

PEL HYMNS” isthe title of Ira D. Sankey’s 
wonderfully interesting of autobiographical 
reminiscences. 4ro pages. 24 illustrations. uti- 
fully bound. Price, $1.50 postpaid. The Sunday 
School ‘Times Co,, 1031 alnut St.; Philadelphia, Pa, 








book 








he Funday Schoo! Cines 


Philadelphia, October 3, 1908 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” ~ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers.. These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
” 1 00 One copy, or any number. of 

¢ copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will beclinwed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid jor, unless by special request, 

Enough copies of any one issue of the 7 to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will 
be sent free, upon application. 

THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TimgEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














NOW READY! FIVE NEW EDITIONS 


OXFORD 
Black Faced Type Bibles 


Pearl 32mo. A wonderfully clear type ina 
small-size book, - ae 


Miajen, 1éaie. Now ready. A mo7+l hand 


in a smail com- 


Brevier 16mo. Lgrge type 
pass. measure.” 


“A quart ina p 


The Oxford Bijou Gospels 


On-the famous. Oxford India paper. 





Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. Leather bind- 
ing, 50 cts. each. The set in leather case, $2.50. 


“The Book of Psalms. 56 cents. - 
For sale by-all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 


29-35 W. Thirty-second St., New York 


-| them, isn’t a full-sized su 














CIPSY SMITH 


Special Edition of 


HALLOWED frets 


New and Old 


By I. ALLAN SANKBY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
288 pages Near! 
Responses JUST PUBLISHED Nove.ce 
$25 per hundred, 35 cents each by mail. 
Returnable samples mailed to “earnest inquirers.” 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 
FAMILIAR SONGS OF THE GOSPBL 
The songs we know and love to = 83 best gospel 
songs, words and music, $3.00 per 100. Sample copy, 
cents in stamps. E. A. Ki HACKETT, 107 nN. 
ayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 








When answering advertisements, please 
The Sa 


mday School Times. 


Success by 





ANY a yawning chasm of failure or 
discouragement has been bridged by 
abook. Asa Sunday-school teacher, 

I am in despair; my teaching has been so 
lame ; the results I-had h for are not to 
be seen. I know I’m in a rut, and don’t see 
my way out—when a book is placed in my 
hands. It tells me of others who have de- 
spaired, who have not seen results; it tells 
me how they got out of ruts, and how I may 
get out; it tells me that ‘‘results”’ are not 
my responsibility, that after I’ve done m 


‘| part results are with God; but it makes it 


clearer than ever to me that there’s a big 
responsibility upon me to do my part effect- 
ively, and it tells me just how to improve my 
work, ‘giving real, hard-sense, tried-out 
‘methods that others have used successfully. 
And now I’m a new teacher and a better 
one; my own heart is 1 and God’s 
And a book 
did it. 

The church that calls a person to teach 

must give that teacher tools, or shirk its 

And books are tools, The superin- 
tendent who doesn’t tell his teachers about 
helpful books on their work, and so far as 
possible see that they get them and read 
rintendent, Other 
Sunday-school officers frequently serve for 
several years in a haphazard, indefinite way, 
simply because the duties of their positions 
have never been clear to them. 

I have a puzzle in my hands over which 
I’ve worked an hour, Two curiously shaped 
pieces of metal are to be put together. 
Finally I say: ‘‘It can’t bedone, I’ve tried 
it and I know.’? Some one steps up and 
says: ‘*It can be done;’’ and forthwith he 
does it. It is convincing. 

I have a Sunday-school puzzle over which 
I’ve worked a year. Two things are to be 
brought together—a life and a principle. 
Finally I say: ‘‘ It can’t be done. I’ve tried 
it and I know.”’ A book is placed in my 
hands, It says: ‘‘ It can bedone, for I have 
done it, and here is the way I did it.’”’ And 
an officer or a teacher may be saved from 
failure by that book. 


Getting a Library Started 


As a part of its necessary equipment every 
Sunday-school should have a workers’ library. 
It need not be a large one. Many a school 
does not have one because it has been as- 
sumed that a great deal of money will be 
needed to equip it. To start with a half- 
dozen books is better than to start with fifty. 
The library may be enlarged, book by book, 
as the need develops and as books are found 
to meet the need. 

Preferably, the books should be bought by 
Sunday-school funds for the use of the teach- 
ers—as other supplies are bought. In most 
cases this may readily be done, although 
many will assume it to be impossible unless 
they examine the situation carefully with a 
mind to do it. 

Where a school positively cannot buy the 
books, private subscriptions should be taken. 
Some one individual will often be glad to 
contribute three dollars or five dollars, to 
start this library. But little money will be 
required to make it grow, after it is once 
Started. Suppose five dollars to be invested 
at the beginning ; this will buy some seven 
or eight good books. Then let twenty peo- 
ple be secured who will give five cents a 
month to the- Workers’ Library fund. That 
will yield one dollar a month, or twelve 
dollars a year, for which from fifteen to 
twenty good books can be purchased—quite 
enough for the average Sunday-school. 

Or, some one may be found who will give 
annually ten or fifteen dollars for such a 
library; or another may choose to arrange 
an annuity which will be perpetual and will 
yield a sum annually to maintain a workers’ 
library. What a privilege it would be to 
know that through all the years an invest- 
ment so made now would be contributing 
to the betterment of Sunday-school work 
in a place made dear by association and 
memory ! 

Or a person may be found who will say: 
** I believe in this thing ¢f the books are used. 
For each time a book in this new library is 
read by a Sunday-school teacher and re- 
ported upon in some defin‘te way, I will give 
ten cents to the library fund.’’ This money 
would be used to buy new books. 
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the Volume 


There are many ways to do it. What is 
lacking is a wi// to get it done. But one 
person, on fire with a e to see it 
through, can do it. ‘* The king is the man 
who can,’’ 


Getting the Books into Circulation 


This is the test of the plan. A thousand 
superintendents stand ready to establish work- 
ers’ libraries where one is used now, when 
they see a way to insure the use of the books 
after they have been secured. There are 
ways which have worked elsewhere ; some 
are given here : 


1, By announcements. Tell about the 
books from the superintendent’s desk, Tell 
about one book at a time, and only briefly. 
Don’t try to give the contents ; let that be 
left for the reader to find out. Remember 
that only a brief announcement should be 
given, as there are many present (scholars) 
to whom the announcement is of little mo- 
ment, .- 

Get the pastor to commend a book briefly, 
from the pulpit or in the mid-week prayer 
service. Notice the books briefly in any 
weekly calendar or monthly paper pub- 
lished by the church, See that any new 
book added is announced by any or all of 
these means. But don’t depend on announce- 
pen 3 if you do, the plan will probably 

i, 


2. Announce a system of credits to be 
awarded to the class whose teacher reads 
and reports upon certain books in a given 
time (see paragraph 7). Allow one hundred 
credits for the teacher’s reading of a book; 
have an honor roll for the classes which have 
earned one thousand credits in this way. 
Such a cE should only be put into opera- 
tion with the hearty consent of the teachers 
themselves, and not be forced upon them 
against their will. 


3. Keep a record of books read, and an- 
nounce it month by month in the church 
paper, or post it monthly in a conspicuous 
place. 

4. Talk ‘about a book you’ve read yourself 
till every one else wants to read it. e en- 
thusiast can get twenty people to reading 
in this way in a short time. 


5. Paste a list of names of teachers on the 
inside cover of a book. Opposite each name 
have space for date and signature. Hand 
the book to Miss A., placing after her name 
the date on which you give it to her. Re- 
quest her to read the book, sign her name, 
and hand it to the superintendent within two 
weeks. He will hand it to the next person 
on the list. Several books may be kept 
going at one time in this way, care being 
taken to, arrange the lists so that no one per- 
son shall have two books at one time. 

Have it understood that the-name.is not to 
be signed unless the book has been read. 
As the list of signatures grows, each teacher 
to whom the book comes will feel a larger 
responsibility to read the book. 


6. Assign a chapter ora whole book as a 
subject for discussion at a workers’ meeting 
(sometimes called teachers’ meeting), Ifyou 
haven’t such a meeting, begin one. And if 
such a meeting is not deemed feasible as a 
regular thing, have a meeting just to discuss 
the book selected, 

Or, select a book like ‘The Making of a 
Teacher,’’ and study a chapter each meeting- 
night, passing a copy or copies of the book 
around for reading in advance. 


7. Combine with the reading of a book a 
question method. For instance. if a book on 
Sunday-school methods is being used, let the 
superinténdent, in giving the book out, re- 
quest that a slip like the following be filled 
and returned by the reader : 


1. What is your opinion of this book? 

2. Which chapter appeals most to you? 

3. What weakness has it pointed out in 
our school? 

4. What is the chief suggestion you have 
received from it to bem you as.aa teacher? 

5. What new plan which it suggests would 
you like to see tried in this school? 


Such slips could later be made the basis of 
conference at a workers’ meeting. 


8. Issue a school certificate for work done 
in reading books and passing examination 
upon them, and add colored seals for addi- 
tional books. The greatest emphasis should 

















LESSON FOR OCTOBER 18 (2 Sam. 9) 


be placed and the honor awarded for 
com work in an established and recog- 
nized teacher-training course outlined by the 
denomination. 





These plans will not work themselves. 


Some one or some committee must be back |. 


of them at every point. Ifthe school librarian 
ang hey agent mya font-sctyee If 
not, select the one who is the best to do it, 
and support his efforts. 

Don’t use any one plan for too long a 
time. Change schemes frequently. Get a 
new idea at work before the one you are now 
using is threadbare. 

The superintendent will do well to re- 
member that before he talks to his teachers 
about reading a book he would do well to 
read the book himself, 


What Books are Needed? 


That cannot be answered in a peregrerh 
Many questions will enter into the decision : 
the amount of money that can be spent; the 
number of teachers and officers; whether 
city, village, or country school ; the number 
of scholars; whether divided into depart- 
ments or not; the general a e of ability 
among the teachers. A list of books has 
been prepared by The Sunday School Times 
Company, and will be mailed for ten cents. 
The pamphlet also contains the plans and 
suggestions given above. 

In general, several rules may be followed 

with profit ; 

Buy carefully, Get each book because 
ou need it, not because it is on a bargain 
ist. 

Buy slowly. Start with a small library of 
a dozen books or less, and then keep your 
list always fresh by adding a book at a time. 

Buy systematically. Decide on so many 
books a year—then get them. You will 

never have all you need, 





f Worth Repeating | 


John B. Tabb and His Poetry 


[As stated in the editorial pages of this issue, 
the Rev. John B. ‘Tabb, of St. Charles’ College, 
Ellicott City, ee has been called upon 
to bear one of the heaviest of afflictions, perma- 
nent blindness. As a long-time and much- 
loved friend of the readers of The Sunday 
School Times, selections from the more than 
fifty of his poems that originally appeared in 
these columns are herewith given, with a sym- 

athetic editorial from a contemporary religious 
journal. ] 





‘Going Blind”’ 
From The Catholic Transcript, Hartford, Conn. 


E have received from Father Tabb, 
the poet-priest at St. Charles’ Col- 
lege, Ellicott City, Md., the follow- 

ing note : 

‘* My sight nearly gone, I remain where I 
am,—not as the Faculty would generously 
have me,—a pensioner of the college, but 
paying as long as I am able full board. It 
is only to keep me from seeking some asylum 
that the Faculty consents to my having my 
own way—the greatest kindness it can do 
me,’’ 

The manly independence of the stricken 
poet is not surprising to those who know the 
author. His Connecticut friends and ad- 
mirers have been hoping against hope that 
the impairment of his vision would be but 
temporary. They remember mest affection- 
ately their tender-hearted old professor whose 
presence scattered sunshine in their college 
days. Nor can they even now bring them- 
selves to believe that the buoyant soul will 
be crushed under this heavy affliction. 

Father Tabb’s latest poem, ‘‘ Going 
Blind,”’ is a plaint wrung from one who 
is instinct with faith and Christian fortitude. 
The London Daily Chronicle pronounces the 
poet ‘* the greatest living master of epigram 
im verse.’’ Father Tabb is more. He is 
deeply read in. Grecian philosophy, illumined 
by the teachings of Catholic faith. He is at 
home with the mystics. He has written a 
touching quatrain on Milton in his blindness, 
and knows how heavily the burden rests on 
those who are even for a time deprived of 
sight. It will be the prayer of all who have 
been stirred by Father Tabb’s kindly muse 
that he may— 


‘* In the School of Darkness learn 
What mean 
The things unseen," 


Father Tabb’s poetry, from former issues of 
The Sunday School Times, show the strength 
of his work and the depth of his sentiment, 


A Hairbreadth 


*Tis in the twinkle of escape 
Giaeneee pee etn tony 
r—whatsoe’ er ape— 
The nearness naught implies : 
This side is life ; that side, a breath 
Offdeviation, instant death. 


*Tis in the present I am free 
The mental die to cast ; 
The future yet of mastery 
Is palsied‘as the ; 
Between, the breathless balance still 
Awaits the hesitating will. 


A Neighbor 

Full many a heedless fellow-man 
Had passed him on the way : 

But Night, the Good Samaritan, 
Beholding where he ley: 

Upbore him to the inn of Sleep; 
on there : nears _) per 

5 ate’er the charges keep, 
O landlord, I'll repay." 


Pain 


I am a gardener to weed 
And dig about the heart : 
To plant therein the pregnant seed, 
And wait, with mgny a smart, 
The stem and leaf and blossom rise, 
Alternate to supply 
The victims for the sacrifice, 
And, for the fruit, to die. 





Potters’ Field 


"Twas purchased with His blood, this holy 
ground, 
This place of refuge for the homeless dead, 
While he, alas ! whereon to lay his head, 
In all the world no spot secluded found. 





Retrospect 


The heavens that seemed so far away 
When old-time grief was near, 


lose o’er my life appear ; 
The human and divine, ‘ 


On love's horizon-line. 





An Idolater 


The baby has no skies 

But mother’s eyes, 

Nor any God above 

But mother's love. 
His angel sees the Father's face, 
But he the mother’s, full of grace ; 
And yet the heavenly kingdom is 

Of such as this. 


al 


" Call for a Day of Prayer 


HE Executive Committee of the World’s 
Sunday School Convention has issued 


Sunday, October 18, as a day of prayer for 
Sunday-schools : 


To Evangelical Christians in all Lands 


GREETING: 


The World's Sunday School Association 
assembled in the City of Rome recommended 
that the third Sunday in October of each year 
be observed by evangelical churches e 
where as a day of prayer for Sunday- nooks 
throughout the world, and the Executive Com- 
mittee was charged with the duty of publishing 
this recommendation. 

You are, therefore, invited to observe Sunday, 
October 18, 1908, b engaging in public and 

rivate prayer to Almighty God for a special 

lessing upon Sunday-schools in all lands. 
Every child of*God, young or old, learned or 
otherwise, may constitute a link in this chain 
of prayer which is intended to encircle the 
globe, strengthening the tie which unites us in 
a common bond of service, deepening our 
affection for each other, and increasing our 
zeal in an effort to secure the universal study of 
the Word, which is “‘the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth." 

In order that this recommendation may have 
the widest publicity possible, we earnestly 
invite the co-operation of the religious and sec- 
ular press, ministers of the gospel and Sunday- 
school superintendents, ond. all others who are 
interested in the work of the Sunday-school. 
**And all things whatsoever ye shall ask in 
prayer, believing, ye shall receive."’ 

By direction of the Executive Committee of 
the World's Sunday School Association. 


GEORGE W. BAILEY, 
Chairman. 





August, 1908. 


one filling. 


The oO Lamp is the best lamp for all- 


oaer the vista seen to-day, 2 
For.there, in reconcilement sweet, } 


The loftiest and the lowliest, meet $ 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The following half-dozen examples of | 





“Chill Fall Nights 


Before the fires are lighted, when the evenings 


are chilly and damp, the room in which you sit should be 
warm and dry for your health’s sake as well as comfort. 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless device) 


is just the thing for this time of year. ‘Touch a match to the 
wick—turn it up as far as it will go. You can't turn it too 
high, the Smo 
few minutes and can be carried fat from one room to another. 


ess Device prevents, Heats a large room ina 


somely finished in nickel or japan. Burns 9 hours with 
Every heater warranted. 





round household pur- 


poses. Gives a clear, steady light. Made of brass throughout 
and nickel plated. Equipped with the latest improved central 
draft burner. 
guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer's, write to our nearest agency. 


Handsome—simple—satisfactory. Every lamp 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 











the following call for the observance of 








The New 
Chocolates and Necco Sweets will mai 
beautiful art calendar shown above, size 

in fourteen colors. No advertisi 


postpai 


ae dae tains 

3 artistic decoration for mantel or wall of living 

Sent to any address on receipt of 15c, stamps or cash, fo cover cost of postage. 
‘ NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Maas. 


NECCO 
SWEETS 
Never 


Disappoint 


Do You Want This Beautiful Art Calendar 


Confectionery Comocny. makers of Lenox 
i id to any addr 


ess this 


two feet long by ten 


on the face of 
room or den. 








The Natural Laxative Mineral W 


simple. She 


Hunyadi Janos Srenesoene way eens Une body is 
CONSTIPATION snes 








FREE PRIZE OFFER 


We have just made arrangements whereby we are able to offer 


a valuable prize to those who will copythis cartoon. Teke Your 
Now, and copy this sketch on a common plese of pest. 
our Art 


and send it to us today; and, if in the estimation o 


tors, it is even 40 per cent. as good as th will mail 
your addres FREE OF CHARGE FOR SIX‘ MONTHS. ” 


s, 


THE HOME EDUCATOR. 


There is positively no money c 


This magazine is fully Mustrated and contains special informa- 
pectaining to Illustrating, Cartooning, etc., and is published 
for the benefit of those desirous of earning larger salaries. It 


is a Home Study magazine for ambitious persons who one 


success, 
‘with this free offer. C 


connec: 
opy this picture now and send it to us today. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Box 116 Scranton, Pa. 
























































































THE MAYOR 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. ually important is the 
cleanliness the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be eccomplished: 


by small exertion, at small ¥ 
4 much the better. A cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will: keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 




















Do You Know 


that:the Bible in common use upto 1901 
was revised in 1611, three hundred 
years ago, and contains many words 
fot now 


















was revised in 1901, and 
is therefore the latest 
and best version of the 
Scriptures, because it 
hasthe benefit of ancient 
manuscripts discovered 
since 1611, and had for 
reference the revisions 
England, Germany, 
trance, Holland, Nor- 
way,Sweden, Denmark. 


_ Interesting booklet sent free 


iden awh the fnding Pitot hen 
ation, and w in ors and teachers 
and preachers in all denominations think of it 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible publishers for 50 years 
37a East 18th Street, Now York 














“Tufts College 


Prederick W. Hamilton, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Gives Decrees in 





Letters Theology 
Science . Medicine 
Engineering 

‘Graduate Courses 


For catalogue, or other information, address 


UFTS COLLEGE P. O., MASSACHUSETTS 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer _ 
Sunday, October 18, 1908. _ 

Commending our Society. IV. By sys- 


tematic, génerous giving (1 Cor. 
16: 1,2; Mal, 3 : 7-12) 














Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mow.—-lsperaltey pleases God (2 Cor. 9: 
II). 
TuES,—Saints are liberal (Psa. 112 : 1-10). 
WED.—Toward those in want (Matt. 5: 


To mlasio 

THURS.— To missions (Phil. 4 : 14-18). 
FRI.—To the saints (Rom. 12: 12, 13). 
Sat.-—A liberal widow (Mark 12 : 41-44) 











Name some generous New Testament givers, 
Tell about the Tenth Legion. 
Quote some promises to liberal givers. 


PTI"HE freedom of the gospel has no more 
abrogated the law of the tithe than it 
has abrogated the law of the sabbath. 

If it is not inconsistent with the freedom of 

the gospel to set aside one day in seven as 

peculiarly God’s, then it is not inconsistent 
with that. freedom to set aside one-tenth of 
the income, also, as peculiarly God’s. In- 
deed, the principle in each case is the same. 

Our time is money, and if God is entitled to 

a distinct proportion of one, indicated under 

the Old Dispensation and still recognized by 

us, he is entitled to a distinct proportion of 
the other. No better proportion as a mini- 
mum can be devised than the one which in the 

Old Dispensation God’s own law prescribed, 


There are those who say that the tithe is 
inadequate and outgrown, because God 
should have all. Indeed he should. But 
is this view set forward by those who give 
God more than the tithe-givers give him or 
‘less ? Doits advocates actually give God more 
or less than a tenth? And do they spend 
the whole of what they have more devoted] 

ivers: of the tithe ¥ 


wate, but 
not those who are giving Godless, Theob- 
servance of the sabbath strengthens our 


So the giving of a tithe strengthens our sense 
of God’s ownership of all our money, 


We should learn to give at least a tithe 
from our childhood. If, as children, we get 
or earn two cents a week, we ought to give 
one half to God. If we do not acquire the 
habit of giving when we are young and be- 
fore we have much money, we will not be 
likely to acquire it later when we have much 
money, and it begins to wield its narrowing 
and throttling influence over oursouls, ‘‘ I am 
glad I learned to give my money away from 
the time I began to earn it,’’ said a princely 
giver’ who recently died, ‘‘for I find that 
money has a terrible power to choke the 
willingness to part with it. It is in order to 
keep my control over it that I give it away 
in such large sums.”’ , 


societies give their money to wandering Ori- 
entals who come with broken speech.and 
Oriental dress to talk of what they are doing 
in their own lands. 
God. Mest of these men are worthless, and 
all such giving is foolish giving. Other so- 
cieties feel that they must spend their money 
in their own way, and without advice from 
the older people in the church. . Very often 
older peoplesare wrong, but they are less 
likely to be wrong than the young people, 
and the way they are giving their money is 
usually the right way for the young people. 
Our interests go with our gifts. The more 
we give to God and God’s work, the more 
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GRA0UATE COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. 
C, J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 











- Morning Laxative 


‘ae Clears the Sluggish Brain. 
Promotes Appetite. 

Y **Adapted for Sensitive Stomachs’* 

SOc. & $1 at druggists or by mall. 


“Tastes Like Soda water." THE TARRANT CO. 
64th Successful Year. 44 Hudson 8t., New York 


dear will God and God’s work be to us. ‘I 
am going down to hear Bishop preach 
to-night,’? said a small Methodist boy, 
‘* The last time he was here [ gave him five 
cents and I want to know what he did with 
it.’’. If we give God what he asks of us, he 





himself. That is promised in Malachi 3: ro. 





The statement made in this column, in the Times 
of August rs, that Hannibal Hamlin was twice Vice- 
President of the United States, was a mistake. Ham- 
| lin was Vice-President only once, during the first 
' term of Abraham Lincoln.—R. E. S. 
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But wher we have decided to set aside a 
tithe, our responsibility is not at end. How 
shall we spend that tithe for God? Many 


This is not giving to 


will give us more than we can receive of 
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What Three Business Men Say 

‘The Electrophone is very satisfactory. Being small 
in size and great in hearing qualities makes ie pre- 
erable to any \ have tried, and I believe I have 
tried all of them:—M. W. Hoyt Wholesale Grocer, 
Michigan Ave. and River St., Chicago. 

got So deaf 1 could not hear with my speaking 
tube, and was advised .to the Electrophone. 
After years of deafness, discomfort and worry, 
1 now hear est at church and at concerts.— 
W. R. UTLEY, Sales Manager, S. A. Maxwell & 
Co., Chicago. : 

Lhave now used your Electrophone over a year, 
and know that it is a first-class, scientific hearing 
device. Without it people have to shout directly in 
my ear to make me hear. ith it, I can hear dis- 
tinctly when spoken to in an ordinary tone. Best of 
all, at has stopped my head noises, which were a ter- 
rible aggravation.—LEWIS W. MAY, Cashier, 100 
Washington Street, Chicago. 

Write or call at our Chicago office for. particulars 
of our Jersonal home test ofier and list of prominent 
endorsers who will answer inquiries. Physlolane 
cordially invited to investigate. Address or call 
(call if you can). 

Stolz Electrophoue Co., 1162 Stewart Building, Chicago 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Indian- 
~.. apolis, Seattle, -Des Moines, Toronto. 
Foreign Office : 82-85 Fleet St., London, Eng. 
se: : . us 
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Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No.21.' George H.. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and 260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. 1, P. Primk, 551 Pearl St.. New York. 
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The Best 
TONIC 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. 
A teaspoonful added to agiassof cold 
Stat 
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